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Pure Food! 


i ie aes is the particular hobby of Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, “the little grey man” of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Unofficially, he has 
been carrying on, for several years, an unrelent- 
ing war against impurities in and misleading 
statements concerning foods and beverages. His 
work has become known in thousands of Ameri- 
can homes—in these thousands of homes his 
word has become law. The health of the nation 
has been materially improved through his quiet 
efforts. 


Henceforth Professor Allyn will be Food 
Editor of The Ladies’ World. In every future 


issue of the magazine his work will appear, and 
his advice will be at the service of our readers. 


Read the preliminary announcement of what 


he intends to do in The Ladies’ World. 


All Newsstands 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Ten Cents a Copy—One Dollar a Year 
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Lincoln and the Boys of 1914 


APPY America, who, in five short weeks be- 
tween the 17th of January and the 22nd of 


| February can celebrate the birth of Franklin, 


Lincoln, Washington. 
was Washington. 


Of these, the greatest 
In genius, in personal bril- 


| lianey, the first place would go to Franklin, whose 
_ name is linked with the lightning, whose writ- 
| ings are classics, whose diplomacy was the most 


| in a class alone with Washington. 





brilliant we have had, and who bore such a part 
in statesmanship that his contemporaries put him 
In charm of 
personality, in strength and color of humanity, 
Lincoln has ne rival. What puts Washington 


| first, is the amount he did. His will, his wisdom 
| and his example held the little colonies united 


and determined through the long struggle, and 
his calm, objective, many-sided judgment started 
the young nation safely. Jefferson, Hamilton, 


| Madison, Jay, Monroe and Knox were his ser- 
| vants, because they recognized in him a mind and 


| character which deserved their service. 


| never wrong. 


It was 
his worth, realized by the whole country, that 
made him the master, and enabled him to use 
these great men according to their talents. He 
was one of the few who always serve the truth. 
His was a mind that, never brilliant, was also 
His will was never selfish, and in 


| the public service he knew no such thing as falter- 





i 


ing. Perhaps next week we shall say something 
more about this monument of mankind, but to- 
day it is Lincoln whom we are recalling, since it is 
his birthday that is just now upon us. 

About him, any new thing has interest, and it 
is no small pleasure to publish a hitherto un- 
known portrait, with quality enough to deserve 


the words from Ida M. Tarbell which are printed . 


under it. An American poet, Edwin Robinson, 
has written of Lincoln: 


“*Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and among 
The mysteries that are untold, 
The face we see was never young, 
Nor could it ever have been old. 


“For he, to whom we have applied 
Our shopman’s test of age and worth, 
Was elemental when he died, 
As he was ancient at his birth: 
The saddest among kings of earth, 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic—and Olympian.” 


Bitter laughter and the mystery of grief; fa- 
miliarity and lofty pride; courage and humility; 
a gaze far distant on eternal destiny, and yet the 
ever-helping hand. Why indeed should he not 
be loved? 











When sometimes we say that opportunity now | 


is lessened, what is it we have in mind? Perhaps 
it is harder now than fifty years ago to gather to- 
gether more money than any man should have. 
How much of his dreams by day and night did 
Washington give to wealth? And in even 
Franklin’s frugal mind, how many interests and 
ambitions lived together as he struggled up from 
extreme poverty! “Every school boy knows” 
how Lincoln in his law practice refused fees where 
he might win on technical grounds against his 
sense of right. These men dreamed not of for- 
tunes. They wished money enough to give edu- 
cation, to give freedom, to give service. How 
much easier is it now than it was then to gain 
that much from life! How few boys are there 
among us who cannot get more than the one 
year of schooling that was all Lincoln had! How 
many thousands and thousands of boys and girls 


have at hand, in the public schools and libraries | 
and museums, an education better than any of | 


these three men could have obtained without de- 
termined struggle! 
tunity open to so many. Never was there a 
time when millions, by industry, frugality and 


will, could be so sure of food, warmth, education, | 
—of all that is needed to bring out greatness, if | 
greatness happens to be in us, or if we are not of | 
that limited few, all that is needed to help us | 


to make a heaven of the common lot. 


Courage 


ETTER the sorriest citizen thinking he can 
XY take hold of life, and that his faint spark of 
free-will can burn holes through the thicket, 
than a worldful of orderly persons of regular 
habit and contented mien. Rather wildness, 
than that men should find this a locked world, 
where all the returns are in. 
Better absurd mites, strutting over large land- 


scapes, than such a flatness of cheery slaves, 


_ taking orders from their betters. 


Better a petty 


| race should strive vainly, than accept its own 





littleness. If it is doomed to futility, let it at 
least live as if all the roads to victory were open. 

So when we face the push and thrust of life 
in each generation, let us be glad that youth is 
claiming its right to live. Let the young flourish 
and prosper. It is wiser to tear down the temples 
than to accept defeat. Effort is finer than resig- 


Never in history was oppor- | 


nation, and peril is safer than despair in routine. | 
And by that high courage and fresh experiment, | 
they defeat confusion and lift their heads above 


despond. So the world is full of homes. Ob- 
scure men deal manfully with their stint of work. 
Countless unknown women suffer and love. Order 
gains on chaos. A will is at work upon the welter. 
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Wilson’s Shorthand 


5 eewagee appeared in our issue of January | 


31 an article showing Woodrow Wilson | 


as his own stenographer. Commenting on that 
article, one reader said: ‘“‘The President not 
only writes shorthand, he thinks shorthand.” 
He certainly does. He observed once to a 
friend that if anyone wished to flatter him, he 


could best do it by assuming that when he | 


heard a thing once he could understand it. 
Nothing bores him quite so much as the needless 
expense of energy required to listen to a person 
who insists upon reiterating and emphasizing 
everything he says. 


Pinchot for the Senate 


i Iie Senate of the United States ought to be a 
place dominated by those who best combine 
distinction, ability and independence. Penn- 
sylvania now has the opportunity of sending to 
the Senate a man who brilliantly combines these 
requirements. Gifford Pinchot put imagination 
and fervor into our conservation policy and in- 
spired Theodore Roosevelt to put behind that 
movement his immense energy and determina- 
tion. Since he ceased to be Chief Forester, 
because of the reactionary attitude of the Taft 
administration, he has been carrying on similar 
work, helping ahead not only everything con- 
nected with the preservation and development 


of our natural resources, but also other progress- | 
Pennsylvania has no citizen more | 


ive causes. 


| distinguished. If she chooses him, she will 
| honor herself, the Senate and the country. 


French Lick to the Front 


OM TAGGART, like Roger Sullivan, thinks 
this is the yellow dog year and that with 
Republican and Progressive tickets in the field 
anybody can win a Democratic Senatorial toga. 
He is minded to try conclusions with Senator 
Shively for the Democratic nomination. But 
nomination is not election this year in either 
Indiana or Illinois. It might hardly be worth 
while for a Progressive Democrat, not to say 


a decent one, to vote for Sherman rather than | 
Sullivan, or for Fairbanks as an alternative to | 
But here is where the National Pro- | 


Taggart. 
gressives are likely to come into their own. 
Bosses are being sent to the rear these days, not 
promoted to the United States Senate, and with 


the reactionary vote divided between Sullivan | 
and Sherman, for example, or between Taggart | 


and Fairbanks, it will be an easy matter to unite 
the progressive vote of all three parties. 
It is the prospect of such a coalition that will 
probably make it unnecessary. No party cares 


to risk defeat when the right course means proba- | 
And a Boss who is beaten for the | 


ble victory. 
Senate is a beaten Boss. If Sullivan and Tag- 
gart, why not Murphy, to make it unanimous? 


Chivalry 


HE best known organ of predatory wealth 

is the New York Sun. Once upon a time, 

the present editor of Harper’s WEEKLY spoke 
at Albany in favor of direct primaries. Asked 


for an advance statement for the afternoon papers 
| he gave one and repeated it at the hearing. 
It happened, however, that the Committee cross- 
examined him, which rather excited him, and 
led him to make much stronger statements about 
legislative corruption than those published in 
advance. The “‘news” account in the Sun said 
that he gave out a pugnacious statement ahead 
| but became frightened at the hearing and was 
mild. It “colors” the news where it has a pur- 
| pose to serve. An editorial a short time ago felt 
| it necessary to quote the statement that the 
above-mentioned editor was neither “A knave 
nor a fool.”” The statement was made by the 
Reverend C. F. Aked, but the Sun thought it 
would be more effective to credit it to a Film 
Company and so did it. It happened that the 
opinion which the Sun was attacking was being 
supported by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Mrs. 
Inez Milholland Boissevain, but the Sun, fearing 
those names might have some following, referred 
to them contemptuously as “two women.” The 
haughty sheet then spoke of “the virile or quasi 
virile element which prompts the ego to assert 
itself in masculine fashion, to participate in the 
affairs of men, to seem to do noble and manly 
things and to wear trousers.” This is prettily 
complacent of the male editor, and the Sun 
goes on to connect with the feminine nature the 
_ element which “impels the unhappy person to 
lie about his neighbors, to resent benevolent 
_ wishes, to take pride in unmanliness, to revel 
in the filth of the borderlands of life, art and 
literature, and, if he happens to get control of 
_.a newspaper, to ‘smut her up,’ to use his own 
_ elegant phrase, as much in the fashion of Christa- 
bel Pankhurst as his involuntary respect for 
Anthony Comstock permits.” 

Most of the men who represent the basest 
aspects of our civilization praise themselves for 
being manly and are fond of selecting the noblest 
activities of progressive women and treating 
them as something far below their own lofty 
standards. Naturally this kind of evil compla- 
cency would show itself in the regular organ of 
illicit money and of Tammany Hall. 





Uses of Adversity 


eminently the teacher of Americans. 
cent experience has made her again a learner, 
and she is quick to resume her old réle. Witness 
the recent admonition of her Public Service 
Commission: 
“The public will no longer tolerate the spectacle 
_ of directors of our railroads trading with them- 
| selves, whether the transaction involves banker’s 
' commissions for underwriting or marketing 
_ securities, or whether it involves a sale of rail- 
roads, trolleys, or hotels. Our railroads will 
neither have, nor be entitled to have public 
confidence until the directorates, without excep- 
| tion, recognize that it always takes two to make 
_a bargain. Positions upon the directorates of 


_our great railroad corporations must be re- | 
garded as positions of onerous responsibility. | 


Men looking merely for places of easy honor 


and emolument or to cast votes for the benefit | 


of express companies, car-building companies, or 


for the sake of granting special transportation — 
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OR generations, Massachusetts was pre- | 
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| continue to the end of time.” 
| to destiny and the inevitable does not work as 
| well as it did when Mark Hanna was at the height 
| of his power. 
| the need of furnishing employment for the un- 











| privileges to some manufacturing interests, have 


no proper place on these directorates.” 
And the Commission said to the stockholders: 


“No regulating commission, however broad | 
| its powers, however able, fearless and diligent its 


members, can perform the functions of general 
manager and board of directors of a railroad 


| system, or supply the incentive and the eagerness 
_ to please the public which results from the neces- 
| sities of competition. 


Investors in the stock of 
our railroads will neither have, nor be entitled 


| to have, saie and generous returns upon their in- 


vestments, unless they so exercise their franchise 


| as stockholders as to provide competent, efficient 
| and progressive management.” 


The wrecking of the New Haven and of the 
Boston & Maine was a heavy tuition fee to 
pay, but if these lessons are learned, it was 
worth while. 


An Evil Not “Necessary” at the Capital 


HE passage of the Kenyon “Red Light 
Bill” through the House without a dis- 


senting vote is an index of the new conscience. 


It follows the lines of the Iowa law, later 
adopted by eight other states, and reaches the 
pocket nerves of the owners of disorderly houses. 
When such a house is declared a nuisance, the 
furniture is confiscated and the house sealed for 
a year to any sort of occupation. ‘The effective 
closing of the houses is a result that nobody cares 
to dispute, though the Washington Post (heaven 


| rest its soul!) uttered a threnody on the amount 


of income lost in rent to the property owners. 

The enactment of such a law by Congress 
would have been an impossibility ten years ago, 
not primarily because of the higher moral stand- 
ards now prevailing, but because, through the 
alliance between big business and vice in our 
cities, and business and politics in the nation, 
men were sent to Congress who cared nothing for 
the suppression of vice, or were lazily content 


_ with the shelf-worn platitude that morality can- 


not be legislated into people. There was an 
echo of this view in the speech of Representative 
J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania: “This law 
will not be an effective law in the moral sense, 
because it proposes to suppress something which 
has existed since God made the light and will 
This harking back 


And the President’s view about 


happy women is also a reflection of the world’s 
advancing thought. It runs every day less to 
punishment and more to solution. 


Progress in Advertising 


OLLOWING an exposure of the quack doc- 
tors, the City Council of Chicago has passed 

an ordinance intended to prevent false and mis- 
leading advertising. It follows closely the Prin- 


| ter’s Ink Bill, which, with some modifications, has 
| been enacted into law in sixteen states. 
_ certainly puts it strongly, for it forbids the pub- 


Chicago 


lication of “any advertising which contains as- 
sertions, representations, or statements which are 
untrue, deceptive or misleading.” 
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What Did Barrie Mean? 


WO weeks ago, we printed our impressions of 

the ‘“‘Legend of Leonora.” Having seen the 
play again, we have now changed our opinion 
in a number of important respects. Such is criti- 
cism. The last act which, in the particular 
mood in which we happened first to see it, seemed 
perfunctory, now seems full of charm. The 
purpose of celebrating the old-fashioned woman, 
which on the first visit seemed clear, now looks 
doubtful. Mr. Barrie is subtle, more subtle than 
almost anybody. The picture of all the char- 
acters acting foolishly because of the attractions 
of an old-fashioned, appealing, unreasonable, 
instinctive woman might well be intended by 
Mr. Barrie as an exposure—gentle and sympa- 
thetic and artistic but still an exposure. Even 
the beautiful and eloquent tribute of the judge, 
at the end of the third act, to the kind of women 
our mothers used to be, is consistent with the 
intention of Mr. Barrie to depict a figure who, 
with all her fascination, ought to pass. Anyone 
who knows Barrie’s work well, will not take the 
position that he means nothing when he treats 
such subjects. He nearly always has an inten- 
tion in his plays, but very, very intricate under 
his seeming naiveté he often is. All criticism 
is a shifty business, influenced by passing ele- 
ments, and the drama is the most difficult of 
the arts to criticise, as it is seen so rapidly, and 
as the personalities of the actors enter into the 
complicated equation. Among dramatists, it is 
doubtful if anyone now writing strikes one so 
differently on different days as Mr. Barrie does. 
Such an experience at least helps one a little way 
on the road to intellectual modesty. 


Winter on Paper 


HAT is the best treatment of winter? 
Various Elizabethan lyrics give the 
cheery side of it. Well known is the beginning 
of Keats’ “The Eve of St. Agnes.” The cold 
half of “Sir Launfal” has some fine scenes. 
For a description of the old-fashioned New 
England winter Whittier’s “Snow Bound” ranks 
high, with its picture of the joyous side of winter, 
and the calm pleasures of the family group. We 
confess to a weakness for Leigh Hunt’s little- 
known description of a cold day. Vividly he 
takes you from sun-up to bed-time. Here is 
a bit of life outside: 


‘Now riders look sharp, and horses seem brittle in the 
legs, and old gentlemen feel so; and coachmen, cabmen, and 
others stand swinging their arms across at their sides to 
warm themselves.” 


And here is an indoor picture: 


“Now play-goers get cold feet; and invalids stop up 
every crevice in their rooms, and make themselves worse; 
and the streets are comparatively silent; and the wind rises 
and falls in moanings; and the fire burns blue and crackles; 
and an easy-chair, with your feet by it on a stool, the lamp 
or candles a little behind you, and an interesting book just 
opened where you left off, is a bit of heaven upon earth.” 


All very obvious, you may say, and simple 
rather than brilliant. Yes, but only those who 
have not scorned the obvious have been able to 
write descriptions that live. 





























“Valda is one of those women with an insatiable appetite for goodness and no very clear notion of what it consists in” 





Mate-Love and Monogamy 


By MARY AUSTIN 
Illustrated by H. T. Dunn 


I. The Meaning of Mate-Love 


Ms. AUSTIN has written a series on the love between man and woman, which is one of the finest defences of 

monogamy ever written. Her knowledge of the psychology of women and of the many emotional phases of love is 
unsurpassed among writers on this subject. She advocates changes in moral customs in order that love may be more per- 
manent. Her first article deals with the nature of mate-love, and how real love may be distinguished from its imitations 


9? 


“TF somebody would only write a book about it 
said Valda McNath, “a believable book!” 

We were sitting on the porch in front of Valda’s 
bungalow in the clear obscure of twilight, watching the 
flat welter of the water far out on the Sound, and a 
blundering moth came and stirred the sweet white 
spikes of the phlox. Valda had been crying. 

“The trouble with books about it,” she said, “is that 
they are too scientific, or tales made out to fit a special 
case. It wants just a human book; true and human.” 
Valda sighed. She hadn’t found anything in the books 
to fit the special case she had made out of her life, and the 
chief reason why I happened to be sitting there at that 
moment was to see her through the most unbearable of 
its bitternesses. 

Valda is one of those women with an insatiable sort of 
appetite for goodness and no very clear notion of what it 
consists in; few men understand what that hunger is in 
women . . . like the opium-eater’s for his drug. In her 
youth she had accepted the criterion of her church and 
made her marriage on a basis of non-smoking, church- 
going habits as a surface index of godliness, with a young 
man who turned out to have fallen into these commend- 
able behaviors chiefly for the want of spring and vitality 
to become anything else. After a dozen years or so 
Valda had left him somewhere at the back of beyond, 
simply because she couldn’t stand him, and had come up 
to the city sick with the hunger for what still shaped to her 
mind as righteousness. And she was so right, too; so 
sincere in her effort to square her life with what might 
6 


‘course a really profound respect. 


conceivably be the purpose of the Powers, that she 
couldn’t just accept the leading of her appetites, but had 
to take her satisfactions cribbed and crammed into the 
frame of what for the time being bore the name of good- 
ness on its face. She read the publications of the Fabian 
Society and fell in love with a Social Reactionist. 

He was a man with a mission to encourage the higher 
civic obligations, and wholly without a sense of humor. 
He and Valda made between them a high ground which 
somehow carried them sheer over the heads of Valda’s 
husband and some ties of the Reactionist’s, on which they 
breathed fora time, at least Valda breathed, rarefied, heav- 
enly airs. But she had no sooner established herself there 
with all her baggage of passions and affections, and poor 
Valda carried an excess of that kind of baggage, when the 
Reactionist discovered that he had made a mistake in the 
nature of his intention. What had begun as a self- 
justifying passion had died down to friendliness and of 
The Reactionist told 
me himself how profound it was. It appeared he would 
have done anything for Valda except refrain from telling 
her—a little the most dastardly admission a man can 
make to a woman—that he had pillaged her most sacred 
treasury in the interest of a cheap, transient indulgence. 
If he had involved Valda’s capital of dollars to that ex- 
tent, he wouldn’t have thought of anything but holding 
on to the situation until she could have got out of it with 
credit; in the event of a total loss he would probably have 
made it up to her without saying anything. But it never 
occurred to him that the same obligation held him to an 
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investment of passions and affections. He wasn’t a bad 
man, he was just—mannish. What I suspected -was 
that Valda’s disposition to sink the personal issue in the 
interest of the passion that had sprung up between them, 
charged, electric, wonderful, had rather damped his male 
propensity for wanting to see himself always as the 
mover of the game. 

He would have had their love spun out from his dex- 
trous handling, a glimmering, gossamer entanglement; 
but it was a child to Valda that in the intervals when they 
were apart, nursed at her imagination, grew beyond recog- 
nition. The Reactionist had retired before it into a 
wobbly little pinnacle of a situation that since he no 
longer loved Valda, he couldn’t do her the disrespect to 
pretend that he had any obligation to anything beyond 
his own susceptibilities; and I had plucked Valda away 
in time, I hoped, to keep her from seeing the pit of cold 
egotism into which he immediately toppled. 

“Tf there could only be a true book about it!’’ Valda 
insisted. “Not one that would enable people to talk 
learnedly about love, but would help us not to make such 
a muddle of our loving. Women want such a book, and 
the men need it. I know,” she added hastily, “we get 
into a way of thinking that because men have easier ac- 
cess to sex experience, they necessarily know more about 
it. But I tell you—when they come to the vital things 
about it . . . they just . . . grope.” 

The difficulty is that too many people have got into a 
way of thinking that to speak of sex experience is to 
mean something illicit. It is in fact the most precious 
part of our human equipment. It derives its impor- 
tance in our lives from this quality of its preciousness and 
not from any effect of disturbing any other set of be- 
haviors we may have agreed upon as moral. 

It is not uncommon to find women, cutting themselves 
off from the highest manifestations of sex life by destroy- 
ing its root in the interest of those same preferred 
aspects which are not recognized as sex at all. 

It is important to remember in this connection that it 
isn’t necessary, in order to be contributory, for a sex en- 
counter to be dramatic. It is not so much its range as 
the content and continuity with other frames of behavior, 
that constitute its value. There is probably not much 
difference between the temperament of the courtesan and 
any woman of wide sympathies; it is largely a matter of 
taking one’s sex contacts in incident or understanding; 
and it is often possible to make more of a small fixed in- 
come than an irregular large one. It is even equally a 
sex experience not to have had any. 


WE have to begin, then, with love as a matter of 

fact and not altogether of opinion, as a force im- 
mensely and variously operative in the individual, but 
tracing a definite pattern on the field of human history. 
What love has been we can reasonably know; the guess- 
ing begins when we try to figure out where it means to 
land us. Where it hasn’t is on the once-entertained 
proposition that love-life exists solely for and by its repro- 
ductive values. It is in fact a modern notion, as modern 
as Christianity, that sex is bailed out of the limbo of inde- 
cency by being computed in terms of children. 

I know of no way to deal with mate-love except as a 
force by itself, which, perhaps, demands mind for its dis- 
playing ground; which seizes on mind as the electric 
fluid seizes on its machine. It produces in us such results 
as our mechanism admits of, and nature is served by 
them as much as by the nine months belated offspring. 
As such a force it may be studied, its directions noted, its 
reactions collated, its values measured. I doubt, indeed, 
if it be truth to say we love at all. Loving goes on in us. 

Beyond this point, to the source and end of loving, the 
guessing begins. It is inextricably bound up with and 
affected by the procreant act. What nobody attempts 
to deny, however, is that the initial impulse was from the 
outside. Desire came upon the earth with its turning to 
the sun. An irreproachable materialistic definition of 
love is that it is the psychic accompaniment of an act, dic- 
tated by surcharged organs, whose rhythm is fixed by the 
alternation of season, occasioned by the revolution of 
planets about. the sun which is itself determined by a 


movement toward the constellation Hercules. Such an 
explanation reminds one of the old story about the earth 
which rested on the back of a turtle which rested on a rock 
which was supported by another rock . . . rock all the 
way down. The most the materialist can do for you 
is to get you to the farthest fixed star, which is really 
much nearer than we are to the reason why we love. 
Perhaps the Force, on its way to what unknowable end, 
seizes merely on the mechanisms of sex, too, to turn them 
to its use. At any rate there is no set of organs in the 
human frame more susceptible to the influences of what 
we agree to call mind. 

It needs be said, however, and emphasized, that the 
psychic reactions of mate-love are by no means substi- 
tutes for physical passion, but the very root and stock of 
it. There is a great deal passing about faith and chivalry 
and service as though they were a supernormal sort of 
wares and the poets had invented them. One needs only 
to have seen the wild stallion trumpet up his mares out 
of the wet gullies, or the she-wolf leave the prey, trotting 
nose to flank of her captious lord, to realize that they are 
exactly as supernormal as the branch is to the trunk. 


HE effort of early Christianity to eradicate passion by 

denying its pertinence to life, has got us into much dif- 
ficulty on this point. But not so much as comes of the 
disassociation of root and branch through the natural 
circumstance of the remoteness of the physical reaction 
in woman and its immediacy in man. 

The tradition of love as a more spiritualized product of 
femininity, arises largely in the fact of woman’s first becom- 
ing aware of it through the psychicreactions it sets up, un- 
connected with any physical intimation which she has 
been taught to recognize. I know of no misunderstand- 
ing so mischievous as this disassociation of source and re- 
action which induces women to deny the existence of pas- 
sion when they have only deferred its crisis. It leads to 
the neglect of a most important element in the choosing 
of a mate, and an affected disinclination to the act by 
which the divine inundation may come. 

But the loss is always to thewoman. Itis not uncom- 
mon to hear wives complain of a want of spiritual rapport 
with their husbands when all that is required is to have 
the machinery of sex set in order. 

There is such a deal of thinking about love and deciding 
beforehand how it should conduct itself—milling it over 
with the help of current fiction and the preferred ethical 
convention. What is imperative is to find out what love 
really is. It probably isn’t a mystery. The human 
animal is the only one who affects profoundly not to 
understand the female of his species. Having begun 
with the unargued assumption that she is an inferior 
being, he probably doesn’t; but in fact the most of such 
mystification which is not produced for the trade, is gen- 
erally due to a difference ia the choice of fashions in 
which to be loved. 

If you court me in the style of the stone age and I have 
a fancy for fourteenth-century Italian, we shall come to 
grief between us unless we can learn that all love manners 
are but preferred modes of expression for a reality. But, 
if you can accept as the distinguishing mark of right pas- 
sion the disposition to achieve, we shall get on nicely even 
though I could wish to see you leading a forlorn hope 
against a bayonet-bristling hill, while the circumstances 
of your life prompt you to put up a little corner in the 
Street. 


THIS demand on the part of the young for a highly 

dramatized love-making mode, is legitimate and should 
receive some attention. It raises the key of right passion 
which in turn has undoubtedly its effect on the vitality of 
the offspring. What the young undertake to bring to pass 
in their courtships is the deep-seated racial evidence of 
rightness. It is shaped to absurdity only by the unlovely 
processes of modern life. ‘They come to the surface vol- 
untarily, these age-long racial certainties when, in great 
crises, all our manners are stilled. The mistake we make 
is to impute them to our superior civilization. “Women 
and children first”’ is by no means the exquisite flower of 
modern chivalry but the working of that natural law by 
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which the dog will not chase the vixen nor the wolf re- 
prove his mate at certain seasons of the year. It proves 
in the tribes that observe it, not how far they have come 
along the highroad, but how freshly flows in them still the 
vital human sap. Nations in which, in the face of vio- 
lent catastrophes, the males save themselves first, are the 
nations that drop behind in the scale of civilization. 

The truth is that there is no more modern love than 
there is modern digestion. There are only modern dis- 
orders of it. 


WE were sitting still; the sky was all the color of ob- 

sidian and the friendly dark stood off by the bay- 
berry bushes waiting for the withdrawing of the lamp. A 
little wisp of warmth lost from the day came and snuggled 
down beside us; it had scents about it of the dusty coun- 
try roadside. 

“Love is not the same for men and women,”’ insisted 
Valda. She was thinking of the Reactionist. 

“Tt depends,”’ said I, “on how far you have got with 
it. He had never caught up with you.” I thought it 
kinder not to say that I thought he never would have 
been able to; he hadn’t Valda’s stride. Valda wanted to 
be loved by the Superman, and his style was early 
Victorian. 


HE opening movement of love is a sense of extraor- 
dinary well-being. It is a matter, if you like, of se- 
cretions, of increased temperatures, of accelerated vibra- 
tions. Love is a quickening. It knows itself from other 
intoxications only by the conviction that its wellspring 
is the person of the Beloved. 

Life marshaled by the humming blood falls into 
order and meaning. The whole personality sings to 
a higher key. 

Twin flower of this same stalk is the attribution of 
every excellence to the Beloved; the illusion of the Best. 

Life proceeds greatly by these values which we bestow 
on one another. “You can make anything you like of 
me,”’ protests the lover to his lady; which is probably an 
exaggeration. This stage of passion is hypnoidal, amen- 
able to suggestion in line with its characteristic tendency, 
which is toward the dramatization of the personality in 
terms of behavior. 

It is by this capacity for releasing unsuspected forms of 
energy that passion justifies itself even though no children 
come of it. It is a natural automatic method of raising 
men to their highest plane of activity; and it is worthy 
of note that deliberate celibates have commonly to resort 
to deliberate means of prayer, asceticism, or artificially 
stimulated enthusiasms to keep themselves at the norm 
of human efficiency. For chief among the uses of passion 
is the raising of the percentage of values in those who 
entertain it. 

We have a way of urging on people deprived of their 
lawful occasions, that they “make themselves happy”’; 
that is to say, set up in themselves by taking pains, that 
sense of well-being, of accelerated energy which flows 
naturally and inevitably from a healthy, reciprocated 
human passion. 

More important even in its effect on our mating 
custom, is the reaction of right mates voluntarily to 
withdraw from all other solicitous attention. This is 
a disposition so rooted in our love-life that not even the 
most sophisticated society succeeds in quite breaking it 
down. It is older than our life; more imperative. 

Undoubtedly many of our reluctantly resigned mar- 
riage customs have arisen in the effort to externalize 
reactions of the mating period, felt to be so right as to 
merit permanence. It is not unlikely that the idea of 
property in women acquired a certain sanction from the 
subconscious perception of naturalness in the abnega- 
tion of all other male interests, a naturalness which has 
made it easy for society to fasten on women the artificial 
compulsions that attempt to recognize the rightness of 
seclusion by making it an institution. Women suffered 
it, sensing no tyranny in a restriction so agreeable to their 





natural instincts. But women have paid for it in the 
weakening of character by forcible restraint. Loyalty 
of the mate is a psychic reaction and in normal con- 
ditions is competent to maintain itself in the presence 
of great personal freedoms. 

Here then is the spoor of right passion all across our 
history; but nature will have a surer mark. For mate- 
love is distinguishable from all the cross-bred, ring- 
streaked and striped hybrids got by Convention on 
Society, all the pale stalks come up in unsunned cellars of 
fortuitous celibacy, by three high signs. It manifests 
as a desire for permanent, public and exclusive relations. 

I say desire for. Ino more profess that mate-love ful- 
fills itself in modern society than that the undeveloped, 
overfed, slack-shouldered, bow-legged bodies that go 
up and down our streets represent the physical fulfill- 
ment of men. Let us go slowly here and perhaps we 
shall go together. 

You will hardly deny me the element of publicity. It 
is the unfailing characteristic. Right love rejoices not 
only in calling society to witness, but in inviting the 
attention of whatever gods may be. 

For right love is its own justification; it breaks down 
the barriers of discretion; it demands publicity even at 
the price of scorn. And the faith on which it dares so 
much is faith in its own permanence. 

It is the distinguishing mark of mate-love to deem 
itself undying. That it is not always so is beside the 
mark. Constancy in love is very much a matter of 
character in him who entertains it; good steel subject to 
the electric current remains a permanent magnet; soft 
iron returns to the condition of soft iron. We cannot 
require more of man or metal than that they witness to 
the true magnetic fluid. Mate-love is also liable to 
the disintegrating influence of all the other exigencies 
which we have tied up with it, though with no more 
generic claim than the can to the dog’s tail. Passion 
engendered in an unstable temperament or in the soil 
of immaturity, subjected to our modern strain, may 
easily fail of the condition of permanence, but no laughter 
should attend upon its profession. It is the stroke which 
ushers marriage on the scene. Marriage means stable 
conditions, and that means the improvement of 
the race. 

“Tt’s true enough,” Valda admitted, “but there are 
other things to be taken into consideration.” 

“What things?” I knew perfectly, but I wished Valda 
to state them for herself. 

““Well—there’s unloving——”’ 

“Tm coming to that. And what others?” 

“What they are always telling us, you know, that 
man is naturally and actually polygamous.” 

“Yes—if by naturally you mean that under certain 
conditions he takes to it as easily as, in the absence of 
proper flesh food, he takes to cannibalism,—but no, if 
you mean that promiscuity is to be taken as a species 
mark as you take the disposition to be combative and 
predatory. But in any case you wouldn’t have us hark 
back to those naturalistic tendencies.” 


ALDA was shocked. As arule there is nothing your 
avowed free-lover insists on so much as that all the 
passions of greed, ambition, love of power, mere unre- 
strained love of doing even, when it leads man to advance 
himself in the possession of goods, should be checked and 
bridled. But the argument that all men should be 
openly promiscuous because many of them are secretly 
so, is only valid when you go far enough to say that all 
men should rob because a few privately peculate, and 
freely kill because they freely hate. It is not the thing 
that man is found doing at any particular time that es- 
tablishes the law, but his general direction. All that we 
turn back the pages of Life for, is to find out what Life 
is about. The point at which love begins concerns us 
only as a means of finding out where it is going. 
For love is by no means an end in itself; it must get 
forward, it travels toward a mark. : 


In the next issue Mrs. Austin will take up the ideal of monogamy, its physical and spiritual origin, its side products, including 
jealousy, and the deviations from it like polygamy and prostitution which have been tried out from time to time. She tells why 


this ideal is the only possible one for human life. 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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A Valentine 


[LITTLE girl I’ve watched your eyes WITH the magic of my brush ND the Fairy Law is this 





Droop and close like wings that tire, I have conjured you to sleep, That your Prince shall waken you— 
And I read between your sighs I can break the spell, but hush! See he comes! And, with his kiss, 
And I guessed your heart’s desire. We the Fairy Law must keep. You shall find your dream come true. 
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I THINK it is a beautiful thing myself, quite a different look in the eye 
from what I remember in any Lincoln photograph. The gentleness of the 
mouth is marked, too. It is quite remarkable what a variety of expressions 
there are in the Lincoln photographs. I know of none with a gentler humor 
in eyes and mouth than this. I congratulate you on getting hold of it. 


Ipa TARBELL 















A New Lincoln Portrait Discovered 


By E: S. MEANY 


Professor of History in the State University of Washington 


unpublished photograph of Abra- 

ham Lincoln in the relatively new 
city of North Yakima, State of Washing- 
ton, will prove a surprise to the many 
collectors of Lincolniana and to countless 
others who read all they can find about 
that great American. 

Joseph Hill celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday at his present home in that far 
western city on September 25, 1913. In 
his earlier manhood he was an unofficial 
member of the staff of Knox College, in 
Galesburg, Illinois. When prominent 
men lectured there, they were always 
invited to Mr. Hill’s gallery to sit for 
a photograph. He has a clear memory 
of many of those men. 

As soon as Lincoln was nominated for 
the presidency, Mr. Hill took his camera 
from Galesburg to Springfield and secured 
four negatives of the candidate. Some 
years afterward the photographer ex- 
perienced a fire in which he lost his entire 
stock of negatives and nearly all of his 
prints as well. Fortunately some dis- 


6 he finding of a new and hitherto 


carded prints stacked in the wood-shed 
escaped the fire. 


Among them was a 


print from one of the four Lincoln nega- 
tives. Mr. Hill cherished that old print, 
and now in his advanced old age he has 
caused the faded and discolored back- 
ground to be blocked in, leaving every 
line and shadow of the original portrait 
untouched. The result is a splendid 
photograph, different from the Hesler, 


the Brady and the others taken in 
1860; yet it is Lincoln through and 
through. 


This achievement has brought two 
joys to the nonogenarian photographer. 
It has permitted him to add his own 
kind of a monument to the man whom 
he counts the greatest American; and 
he has also found that the sale of the 
photographs is to help him to support 
himself long after his work as an active 
photographer has ceased. 

Mr. Hill tells the following interesting 
story of one of his Lincoln negatives: 

“TI wanted to get one picture of the 
entire figure, so I asked him to sit in a 
chair. I shall never forget how he looked. 
He had on white trousers, a sort of figured 
silk vest, and a long, black coat that hung 
down about the chair in irregular folds. 


~ Lincoln 


By WITTER BYNNER 


INCOLN ?— 
Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 
The first regiment in Washington from the Pine Tree State. 
Of course I didn’t get the butt of the clip; 
: We was there for guardin’ Washington,— 
We was all green. 
I ain’t never ben to but one theater in my life,— 
I didn’t know how to behave; 
I ain’t never ben since. 


I can see as plain as my hat the box where he sat in 


When he was shot. 
There was quite a panic 
When we found our President was in the shape he was in; 


Never saw a soldier in the world but what liked him. 
His looks was kind o’ hard to forget.— 


Yes, sir. 


He was a spare man, 
An old farmer. 
Everything was all right, you know, 
But he wan’t a smooth-appearin’ man at all,— 
Not in no ways; 
Thin-faced, long-necked, 
And a swellin’ kind of a thick lip like,— 
A neighbourin’ farmer.— 
And he was a jolly old fellow,—always cheerful; 
He wan’t so high but the boys could talk to him their own ways. 
While I was servin’ at the Hospital 
He’d come in and say, “ You look nice in here,” — 
Praise us up, you know. 
And he’d bend over and talk to the boys— 
And he’d talk so good to ’em—so close— 
That’s why I call him a farmer. 
I don’t mean that everything about him wan’t all right, you understand, 
It’s jes’ —well, I was a farmer— 
And he was jes’ everybody’s neighbour.— 


I guess even you young folks would ’a’ liked him. 





He crossed his legs, and as I was adjust- 
ing the camera I could see the knee of the 
left leg projecting beyond that of the 
right leg crossed on top of it. That 
certainly showed me that he had long, 
lean legs. Some of his opponents had 
declared in derision that Lincoln wore 
eighteen-inch boots. His friends thought 
that big feet would not hurt him as 
a candidate, and I was delighted to see 
in my camera that his feet showed up 
large. The picture would be true to 
life for both sides in the campaign. 
I was evidently taking too much time in 
getting ready. Mr. Lincoln turned to 
see what was the matter. I asked him 
to hold that position just a moment— 
my picture was done. 

“That negative was used during the 
campaign in this way: I arranged it in 
a window so the sun’s rays would throw 
the picture on a large cloth. Then a man 
with a brush painted in the lines. Appro- 
priate lettering was put on the cloth and 
the finished article was hung in front of 
the meeting place as an illustrated poster. 
I helped to make such posters for several 
of the Lincoln meetings in 1860.” 








ae HERE are evidences,” says Mr. 

Houston, Secretary of Agricul- 

ture, ‘that Providence is ceas- 
ing its protective supervision of fools and 
Americans. It has been assumed that 
we have had a natural monopoly in agri- 
culture, that it would take care of itself; 
and for the most part we have cheerfully 
lefi it to do so. 

“The story that comes from every sec- 
tion is practically the same. It isastory of 
increasing tenancy and absentee owner- 
ship; of soils depleted and exploited; of in- 
adequate business methods; of chaotic 
marketing and distribution; of inferior 
roads; of lack of supervision of public 
health and sanitation; of isolated and 
ill-organized social activities and inferior 
intellectual provision in our rural com- 
munities.” 

Yet in spite of these remarks, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture is not a pessi- 
mist but an optimist of pronounced 
form. He merely believes that in order 
to hope to some purpose, we must 
know actual facts. And his Depart- 
ment is very busy gathering facts. 

Given conditions in rural America 
such as he describes above, Mr. Hous- - 
ton’s main problem is not one of 
politics nor of efficiency, though these 
are with him constantly. His big 
problem is to evolve a policy that shall 
codrdinate the work of his Department 
with the broad economic needs of the 
nation. It is still essential for the 
Department to stick to facts, as it 
always has done. It must remain a 
gigantic group of laboratories that dig 
out facts about farming, for the farmer. 
But with the increase of rural discon- 
tent and of inadequate farming, this 
work of the Department is not enough. 


‘wo types of administrative work 

must be fully developed by the De- 
partment. First, there must be a broad 
economic interpretation made of the 
agricultural facts produced by the labora- 
tories. Second, there must be evolved 
a highly efficient method by which these 
facts can be got to the farmer, made use 
12 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


of by him, and through him made to re- 
act on the nation as a fundamental con- 
tribution to its material and social welfare. 

It is valuable when the Bureau of 
Plant Industry discovers the best way for 
cotton growers to produce the largest 
yield of long staple cotton per acre. But 
this is not enough. The cotton planters, 
even after the facts are sent them, do not 
improve the quality of cotton as they 
should. What is the reason for the 
planter’s standing in his own light? This 
is the point where the economic condi- 
tions that surround the grower must be 
studied. And after they are interpreted, 
the important task of changing the eco- 
nomic conditions, or of adjusting the 
facts to them, must be undertaken. 

It is valuable when the Department 
helps to organize corn clubs and helps 
children to raise better and more corn per 
acre than their fathers raise. But when 





The cotton seed with the fiber pulled out like 
a butterfly. 


inferior and badly cared-for corn continues 
to flood the market, something is wrong 
with the economic conditions that sur- 
round the farmer, or he would not insist 
on a bad product. What is to be done? 

Mr. Houston answers that, under ex- 
isting conditions, farmers acting alone 
are helpless. 








Laying the cotton to be measured on 
the sleeve beside the government stand- 
ard taken from the sealed package. 


Secretary Houston, Cotton and Corn 


How the Department of Agriculture Now Cooperates with the Farmer 


“Nothing less than concerted action 
will suffice,” he says. ‘‘Codperation is 
absolutely necessary. The same _ busi- 
ness sense and the same organizing genius 
which have placed this nation in the front 
ranks in industry must be invoked for 
agriculture. We need men fitted to in- 
terpret agricultural facts in terms of na- 
tion wide economy.” 


UT such men are extremely difficult to 
find. There is a tremendous opening 
in this new field of rural economics for 
young men of vision, with the training that 
is given in our best agricultural schools. 
But the man with the vision in America 
takes to business and not to the study of 
economics. And after he has been in 
business for any length of time his vision 
usually becomes warped. Mr. Houston 
mourns this fact and spoke of it in con- 
nection with a visitor he had one morn- 
ing who was a pleasant exception to the 
rule. This visitor had the view-point 
for which the Secretary is diligently 
searching among young agricultural 
students. 

A small man, with an unimpor- 
tant manner came into the office 
of the Secretary very quietly. The 
Secretary did not catch his name. 
The caller sat down in the chair facing 
Mr. Houston. 

“Tam a delegate from the Louisville 
Board of Trade to the Hearing tomor- 
row on the matter of Corn Grades, Mr. 
Secretary. It may not be proper 
under those circumstances for me to 
come to you. If so, I will withdraw.” 

“T should say that the propriety 
depended on your purpose in coming,” 
replied the Secretary. 

The unimportant man braced him- 
self in his chair as if what he was about 
to say took some courage. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he said, very earn- 
estly, indeed, “the government standard- 
ization of corn is economically right. It 
may cause some temporary and local dis- 
turbances, but it is fundamentally right. 
I hope that you will insist on its enforce- 
ment exactly as it stands. There will be 
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a good many different kinds of protests. 
One of them will accuse the government 
of paternalism. Mr. Secretary, there can 
be no government correction without pa- 
ternalism.” 


HE small man rose to go. The Secre- 
tary rose too and eyed the unimpor- 
tant man intently. A Corn Exchange 
man eager for the economic welfare of the 
country is an interesting phenomenon. 

*Tsn’t your name Brandeis?”’ asked the 
Secretary. 

“Yes, Mr. Secretary,” answered the 
visitor. 

“Cousin of Mr. Louis Brandeis?” 
asked Mr. Houston. 

“Yes, Mr. Secretary!” 

Mr. Houston smiled and held out his 
hand. “I recognise a strong family ear- 
mark that is not altogether in personal 
appearance. I am very glad indeed that 
you called. Thank you, Mr. Brandeis.” 

The unimportant man departed and 
the Secretary said, ““A remarkable fam- 
ily. He came in merely to tell me his 
opinion of the economic value of the corn 
standard! You see, the producer of any 
product is entitled to receive an exact 
price for the specific product which he 
offers and the consumer is entitled to re- 
ceive just the commodity he thinks he is 
payingior. In farming, a failure in either 
direction involves clear injustice and 
greatly hampers production and crop im- 
provement. The Department is fighting 
this battle in regard to two vitally im- 
portant crops, cotton and corn. 

‘Several different standards of cotton 
classification are in use now. Liverpool 
has one set of grades, New York another. 
Atlanta has its own and so has Augusta. 
At the present time the same grade-name 
is applied to two qualities that differ in 
market value as much as $2.50 a bale. 
The local buyer knows the market cotton 
grades. The farmer does not. Often 
the buyer buys cotton at one flat grade 
rate, regrades it and sells it as high grade. 
If we had uniform standards throughout 
the cotton belt, which farmers and buyers 
alike understood, it would do away with 
many of the evils complained of by the 
producer and the consumer. Practically 
the same results would follow if the stand- 
ard grades of corn were universally used. 

“Tt is such grading of cotton and corn 
that the Department is formulating. Do 
you know anything about cotton?” 

The layman confessed to abysmal ig- 
norance. The Secretary looked out the 
window reminiscently. “I’ve plowed for 
cotton,” he said, “and I’ve planted it 
and I’ve hoed it and I’ve picked it. I’ve 
sold it as a farmer and I’ve bought it as a 
merchant. I think I know cotton. The 
Department has a man who knows cotton. 
I think if you went over to see him you 
might learn something interesting.” 


HE man who knows cotton has his 

working quarters on the upper floor of 
a government building, but cotton greets 
one from great bales of it on the main 
floor, to fluffs of it in the elevator and lint 
of it like snow in the halls. In a long 
room, assistants pack samples of cotton 
in large flat boxes. The samples range 
from a speckled creamy cotton to a speck- 
less fluff of purest white. These are the 
government’s standard grades of cotton 
which are for sale at cost for the use of 
cotton exchanges or of whomsoever buys 
or sells cotton. 

In the smaller room beyond the sample 
room is the man who knows cotton. It is 
difficult, besides being a bore, for the ex- 
pert to explain his work to the uninitiated. 














The old rail crib showing poorly husked corn exposed to rain and snow. Under ordi- 
nary weather conditions cogn from a crib of this kind is usually not in very sound 
condition when marketed 








Showing poorly husked corn piled on the ground and fully exposed to rain and snow. 
Corn handled in this way is scarcely ever entitled to a grade better than “ sample 
grade” when it reaches the market 














A very serviceable and inexpensive type of farm crib for corn having a good roof and 
well projecting eaves 
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But after a while the cotton man got 
down to A B C facts. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that you are a 
farmer with some bales of cotton to sell. 
You drive with it into your market town. 
A buyer comes up, pulls a sample of cot- 
ton out of a bale, pulls it and pulls it till 
he considers that he has a sample of aver- 
age length fiber. He lays this on the 
dark surface of his sleeve and estimates 
its length. On this estimate he bases his 
price to you. 


is E may estimate that yours is short 

staple. You believe it to be long 
staple. There is a great demand for 
long staple. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of hosiery and automobile tires and 
anywhere that great strength is needed. 
Now, a difference in a fraction of an inch 
in estimating the length of the fiber may 
make a good many dollars difference in 
the price of a bale. But you as a farmer 
are helpless. You must take the buyer’s 
estimate or lose your chance to sell. He 
is so apt to grade your cotton low, that 
you have no incentive to place a good 
product on the market. No one but the 
middleman gains by this bad system of 
grading, not you, or the manufacturer or 
the consumer. 

‘‘Really, a farmer is penalized for grow- 
ing long staple cotton. It grows less to 
the acre than short, and under the present 
system of buying he gets no money for it. 

“Now, if the buyers and the farmers 
could be gotten to discriminate, it would 
raise the standard of cotton. The problem 
is, how to get an exact measure of cotton. 
Just suppose that for the price of two 
cents any farmer could buy this.” 

The cotton man picked up a small 
manilla envelope that was sealed with two 
great government seals. On the face was 
this legend: 

“‘T hereby certify that the cotton as 
originally placed in this box represents 
the official grade of ONE INCH MIDDLING. 
(Signed) Secretary of Agriculture.” 

He broke the seal and took out a fluff 
of cotton that-he pulled carefully with 
thumb and forefinger and laid a bit of 
fiber on the dark surface of his sleeve. 

**Measure it,” he said. 

Sure enough, the fibers averaged an 
inch in length. 

**Now,” went on the cotton man, “if 
you as a farmer had a set of these en- 
velopes and Mr. Buyer says you have sev- 
en-eighths cotton and you want to prove 
that it is one inch, you can lay your 
cotton beside the government measure. 
For we have actually measured the 
average fiber of the bale this cotton 
came from. 

“The process of getting these little 
certified fluffs of cotton is a long one. 
We begin by getting a seed that is 
not mixed so that we shall not have dif- 
ferent varieties in our product. Then 
we throw out the extremely good and the 
extremely bad. We use land that is uni- 
form. We choose our bales for three 
lengths, seven-eighths, one inch and one 
and one-eighth inches. When the bale 
reaches here we sample it in numerous 
places, and this is what we do to the 
samples.” 

The cotton man led the way to a dark 
room where an assistant worked before a 
huge ground glass that reflected the only 
light in the room. On close inspection 
one could see a number of long hairs re- 
flected on the glass. The assistant was 


measuring these hairs with a map meas- 


ure that for accuracy had been set with 
jewel bearings. It would measure to the 
four-hundredth part of an inch. 

“These hairs are cotton fibers, magni- 
fied,” said the cotton man. ‘“‘ When all 
the fibers of a sample have been measured 
an adding machine sets down the result 
and we strike an average. We have then 
a really accurate measure of the average 
fibers in a bale. From this bale we make 
up our samples. If we have sufficient 
demand we can sell these for two cents. 
We think the farmers will use them. It 
will not be so easy with the buyer. They 
don’t all mean to be dishonest. Some of 
them really believe their eyes will measure 
accurately to the smallest part of an inch. 
Some of them don’t trust their eyes. I 
know buyers that wear checked suits. 
They measure the checks and that is a 
great help when it comes to laying the 
cotton on the sleeve.” 


(THE cotton man picked up a hard, 

white oval and began to pull at it. 
“Here is a cotton seed. When a farmer 
judges a seed, he pulls out the fiber till it 
looks like a butterfly, so. Then he esti- 
mates the leffgth of the fiber. We measure 
this with our new device and then we know 
what that seed can do. The device I’ve 
perfected can be used for measuring wool, 
too.” 

The cotton man with his extraordinary 
faculty for working with details and with 
his extraordinary patience with both cot- 
ton and laymen, paused. 

“How will you get this to the farmer 
and the buyer?” asked the layman. 

“Oh, they’ll get it,” answered the cotton 
man. “The main problem is to get the 
basic fact for them to work with.” 

Even to the lay mind it was plain that 
in the story of cotton was the object les- 
son the Secretary sought to teach regard- 
ing his problems of administration. 

The cotton man’s device for applying 
exact measurement to the fluff and down 
of cotton is a remarkable piece of work. 
It opens up a new world, a whole new 
field of possibilities both for the farmer 
and for the men who are to interpret this 
new kind of exactness. The ide of actual 


measurement of a product . *“ymen- 
tally right. It gives an ab. ‘on 
which to place values. It wih , lon 


the middleman who fights its adoption: It 
will be good for the farmer and the ulti- 
mate consumer for it will be the immediate 
incentive for improvement of quality. 

Nor is the method that the Department 
has evolved for testing corn any less valu- 
able. And the corn man is as patient as 
the cotton man. He has given years of 
study to corn quality. He evolves broad 
truths from details too trivial for the or- 
dinary mind to observe. A field of corn 
or a corn crib, speaks in large terms to 
him. A heap of corn in the rain or snow 
tells him not only of careless farming but 
of hopeless farming, the result of wrong 
marketing conditions. Poorly constructed 
corn cribs, badly managed grain elevators 
tell him not only of ignorance in the 
farmer and dishonesty in the grain dealer 
but that quality is not paid for in that 
neighborhood. 

To meet these conditions, the corn man 
has devised a machine for measuring the 
moisture content of corn and a rapid 
method for testing the acidity of corn. 
The sweetness and keeping capacity of 
corn depends on the per cent. content of 
these two factors. These devices make 
possible an exact grading of corn for 








definite values. The government has per- 
fected such a system of grades and it was 
regarding these grades that Mr. Brandeis 
had spoken to the Secretary. 

Under a definite system of grading 
and the elimination of such general] 
terms as “reasonably dry” and “‘reason- 
ably clean,” which heretofore have been 
used, the farmer as well as the grain dealer 
will be able to know and fully understand 
the requirements of the different grades. 
With a knowledge of exact grades and a 
method of testing his own corn for grades, 
the farmer who markets dry corn of good 
quality will be in a position to demand a 
premium for such corn. He will have 
some encouragement to exercise greater 
care in the harvesting, storing and mar- 
keting of his corn. He can ascertain the 
grade of his corn while it is in the crib 
and not market it until it is sufficiently 
dry to meet the requirements of a high 
grade. With an exact grading, uni- 
formly maintained, the country dealer 
will be in a position to pay a premium 
for good corn, for he, in turn, will have 
the assurance of the same definite sys- 
tem of grading regardless of the market 


‘to which he ships. 


The Department’s handling of cotton 
and corn typifies the whole new tendency 
of the government toward codperation as 
the clearing-house for its investigations. 
The codperation will not be easy to get 
on all sides. The middleman has had a 
free hand too long to submit happily to 
government interference in his methods. 
The hearing to which Mr. Brandeis was a 
delegate showed this. 


HE National Association of Corn 
Dealers wanted to protest on certain 
points in the government corn grading. 
In just this manner had the Cotton Ex- 
changes protested against the grades of 
cotton. The delegates were polite but 
firm on several points. They did not 
want the enforcement of the grades put 
under the Pure Food Law, which fact must 
be interpreted as a compliment to the 
men who enforce that law. They did not 
approve of the government’s giving num- 
bers to all of the grades, doing away with 
some of the old nomenclature. 

““Mr. Secretary,” said a man from the 
Middle West, after the meeting had shown 
considerable heat on this point, ‘‘we don’t 
like this using a number for the old word 
Standard. You will change the value of 
the corn if you do that.” 

An unimportant looking man on a 
front seat rose and shook his finger. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he said earnestly, 
“that’s an economic falsehood. You 
can’t really change a thing’s value by 
changing its name. What will happen if 
you respond to this request will be that 
the farmer will sell his corn under the old 
name not realizing that its value has been 
lowered. I speak for every honest dealer 
in the country when I say, keep the 
grades as your experts have made them, 
and enforce their use!” 

The Secretary said nothing nor did he 
commit himself at the Hearing. But 
early in January, the tentative corn 
grades of the Department were issued as 
the required standard for the country. 
This act completed the cycle. First, the 
hunt for facts, then the application of 
fact to the economic reed, and finally 
the codperation of the Department 
with the dealer and the farmer, whether 
they would or no, to give the farmer a 
square deal. 





















































































































































The Music of 


Francis Grierson 


By EDWIN B _ .«.MAN 


R. GRIERSON, who is now sixty- 
M five, has never studied music in 
the ordinary sense. He has no 
piano in his home. He never practices. 
He plays only when he has listeners. All 
his playing is improvised. He has never 
put a note on ruled paper, either before 
or after a performance. He cannot repeat 
his own music. Once heard, it is lost 
and gone forever. 

His hands are large and very long, with 
an enormous reach. In a measure they 
account for certain peculiarities of his play- 
ing, as they enable him to strike chords 
quite unattainable to other pianists. 


HAT I saw and heard and felt was 

at a recital in a private residence. 
Although the audience had hushed 
in advance, I think it took most of 
those present several seconds to realize 
that the performance had begun. My own 
impression was one of intense surprise, as 
if the music had caught me unawares, is- 
suing I knew not whence. It opened 


with a procession of chords—haunting, 
monctonous, primitive. 


It was as if the 


horns and drums of some African village 
had become civilized without losing their 
original weirdness—as if their uncouth 
noises had become miraculously trans- 
formed into genuine harmonies while 
still echoing the strife of primeval 
passions. Something more than sound 
issued from that piano: it was a mood 
“uncanny,” yet pleasing, exalting, 
luring. 

As the audience resumed its low mur- 
muring once more, I remember wondering 
at the player’s ability to sustain certain 
notes. He seemed to keep them sus- 
pended in the air for minutes. Now and 
then he would make a shining vessel out of 
such a chord, and then he would begin to 
drip little drops of melody into it, until the 
Grail seemed to rise before your vision, 
luminous with blood-red rubies. Other 
causes of marvel were the certainty of the 
man’s touch, the rich quality of his notes, 
even when his playing was subdued and 
caressing, and, finally, the complete ab- 
sence of threadbare spots like those found 
in the works of almost every composer, no 
matter how great his fame. 





“This is an ancient Egyptian impro- 
visation—” Apparently Mr. Grierson 
had spoken, and his words were passed 
around in whispers. Again a complete 
change of atmosphere followed. The 
form of the previous pieces had been com- 
paratively vague; now the design of the 
composition was sharply outlined—and as 
it revealed itself, the perfection of that 
design became increasingly evident. The 
music was quaint, but not Oriental in any 
accepted Its opening passages 
were characterized by harmonies that I 
can only describe as “brittle,” and that 
suggested the violin rather than the piano. 
Then the music swelled and became 
strangely urgent—I felt there was an 
image that wanted to break through—a 
consciousness of some mighty presence— 
and all at once it was there: “The 
Nile!” And with it rose a memory—the 
memory of a passage in Mr. Grierson’s 
“The Valley of Shadows,” where he 
describes the Mississippi gliding by 
silently. 


sense. 


O title announced the fourth impro- 

visation. The first part of it brought 
the climax of the evening’s performance. 
For a few moments the beauty of the 
music was so poignant that it touched on 
pain and became nearly unendurable. 
From those unearthly pinnacles it receded 
at last, but without falling. Then I be- 
came aware of the presence in the music of 
certain strange figures like nothing else I 
have ever heard. It was as if each tone 
had been followed by a flitting echo of 
itself. And I know enough about piano 
playing to realize what an unusual degree 
of muscular control must be needed for the 
production of such an effect. 


GAIN Mr. Grierson spoke: “A fantasy 

on the destruction of Pompeii.” Im- 
mediately I was carried into the serene 
beauty of the southern night, with its sky 
of unfathomable blue and its burning 
stars. Then, without the least prepara- 
tion, and yet with no sense of any break 
or leap, the massive, crystalline chords of 
the first movement changed into a dance 
measure of irresistible charm. The sud- 
den transition was as daring as it was 
natural. The tripping rhythm that set 
my heart bounding with exhilaration, 
seemed the very embodiment of the rev- 
elry and thoughtless merriment of the 
doomed city. Gradually, however, it 
took on a note of anguish, which in its 
turn was lost in thunder and lightning. 
At last the piano roared with the power of 
a hundred bass drums, but in that storm 
of sounds that assailed my ears there was 
not one discordant note. It was the su- 
preme rage of the elements rendered su- 
premely beautiful. 

Three qualities seem inseparable from 
Mr. Grierson’s music: exquisite beauty, 
striking originality, and a spiritual full- 
ness that induces emotions of distinctly 
religious character. His music lives. 
And with one exception, all the moods 
known to man find expression in it. 
From one human note it is consistently 
free—that of sensuality. Love is present, 
but it has become etherealized; of that 
morbid passion which feeds insatiably on 
itself not a trace is to be found. 

The circumstances under which this 
music is produced should always remain a 
secondary consideration. And to talk of 
it as mere improvisation—that is, as a dif- 
ficult but not quite respectable trick— 
shows a misconception of the creative 
processes underlying all artistic produc- 
tion. For, at bottom, all art is based on 
improvisation. 
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By McGREGOR 








Thornton 
Louisiana 


of 1915 


Its Political Complexion and Its Probable Personnel 


on March 4, 1915, or be re-elected 

on November 3, 1914. Three 
Senators of the class of 1915 are filling 
unexpired 
t. 2 Paw 8, 
Brady suc- 
ceeding 
Heyburn, 
Glass ap- 
pointed to 
succeed 
Johnston of 
Alabama, 
and_ Sher- 
man suc- 
ceeding 
Lorimer, 
expelled. 
There are to be no more elections of Sena- 
tors by State Legislatures, with the pro- 
verbial deadlocks and the scandals. 
Senatorial candidates must henceforth 
submit their claims to the whole body of 
voters, and most of the candidates must 
be nominated in their party primaries. 
These primaries begin in the spring 
and summer and end in the early 
fall of 1914, 
a_ sufficient 
time before 
the Novem- 
ber elec- 
tions. Inci- 
dentally, 
all. tie 
Represent- 
atives as 
well as one- 


jf eer Senators must go out 





Cummins 
Iowa 





third of 
Shively the Sena- 
Indiana tors are to 
be elected 


in the Congressional elections. 

The present Senate, with the vacancy 
from Alabama filled, consists of 52 Demo- 
crats, 43 Republicans, and one Progres- 
sive—Poindexter of Washington. 

The Senators whose terms expire in 
1915, with the States that are to elect 
their successors by popular vote, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Bradley of Kentucky is a Republican, 





Clarke 
Arkansas 


but Kentucky is now Democratic. If 
the Democrats carry the twelve Southern 
States first mentioned in this list, they 
will have a majority of two in the Senate, 
even though the Opposition carries the 





Democratic 


Smith of Maryland 
Overman of North Carolina 
Smith of South Carolina 
Smith of Georgia 
Fletcher of Florida 
Glass of Alabama 
Thornton of Louisiana 
Bradley of Kentucky 
Clarke of Arkansas 
Stone of Missouri 
Gore of Oklahoma 
Smith of Arizona 
Shively of Indiana 
Thomas of Colorado 
Newlands of Nevada 
Chamberlain of Oregon 


Republican 


Brandegee of Connecticut 
Gallinger of New Hampshire 
Dillingham of Vermont 
Root of New York 
Penrose of Pennsylvania 
Burton of Ohio 
Sherman of Illinois 
Stephenson of Wisconsin 
Gronna of North Dakota 
Crawford of South Dakota 
Bristow of Kansas 
Cummins of Iowa 
Smoot of Utah 
Brady of Idaho 
Perkins of California 
Jones of Washington 











other twenty States. In these twelve, 
Wilson secured a majority over both 
Taft and Roosevelt, except in Maryland, 
where he failed to do so by only 68 votes, 
and in Missouri where he fell short 446 
votes. The last four States in the Dem- 
ocratic column are now represented by 
two Democratic Senators, and were 
carried by Wilson by a plurality vote. 
In the Republican column, now repre- 
sented by Republican Senators, Wilson 
carried all except Vermont and Utah, 
which went to Taft by a small plurality, 
and Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wash- 








ington and California, which Roosevelt 
carried by a plurality vote, dividing the 
electoral vote ‘in California with Wil- 
son, with a popular majority of only 
165. More- 
over, New 
Hampshire, 
New York, 
Ohio, Ili- 
nois, and 
Kansas, 
have recent- 
ly elected 
Democratic 
Senators. It 
is readily 
seen, there- 
fore, that if 
the three 
parties are to nominate candidates 
for the Senate in all these States, 
the Democrats have a fighting chance 
to elect in every one -of them and 
are more than likely to increase 





Crawford 
South Dakota 


their present majority in the Senate 
of 1915. 

Nor is there.aught here but coldest 
With the 


comfort for the Republicans. 
last elec- 
tion returns 
as a basis of 
calculation, 
they stand 
to lose fif- 
teen of the 
seventeen 
Republican 
Senators of 
the class of 
1915. 





The Pr ‘O- Root 
gressives are New York 
in much bet- 


ter fighting trim. It is true that in the four 
States that Roosevelt carried they must 
face the fact that Roosevelt won more 
votes for himself than can be won by any 
of his followers. But the Progressive 
Party has put itself, through its votes 
in Congress on the Tariff and the Cur- 
rency, in the position of asking popular 
support for its candidates on the ground 
that they have stood by Wilson; and in 





Bradley 
Kentucky 























Stone 
Missouri 


opposition to an unworthy Democratic 
candidate, the appeal may be successful 
in other states than the four which 
Roosevelt carried. 

Democratic insurgents can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. The Sena- 
tors know that their most effective 
plea for a re-nomination is the fact that 
they have stood by President Wilson. 
And the Democratic nominees will put 
the Opposition on the defensive from 
tue start of 
the cam- 
paign be- 
cause the 
Opposition 
was opposed 
to Wilson. 
Kent of 
California 
has a signifi- 
cant plat- 
form. He is 
for Wilson 
for Presi- 
dent, for 
Heney (Progressive) for Senator, and for 
Kent for the House. 

Taking up the twelve Southern States, 
considered surely Democratic, note first 
the situation in Maryland. Senator John 
Walter Smith is a fine example of the 
effect of the Wilson treatment upon a 
Democratic reactionary. Before taking, 
he voted for Lorimer and Lumber and 
was known 
as one of the 
Aldrich 
Democrats, 
convenient 
to have on 
hand when 
the vote was 
close; after 
taking, he 
has voted in 
the Senate, 
in commit- 
tee and in 
caucus just 
as he has thought the President would 
like to have bim vote. After election 
for a six years’ term he may be less 
tractable. Oscar L. Straus, of Balti- 
more, former attorney-general of the 
State and sponsor for a good deal of 
progressive legislation, is a probable op- 
ponent for the nomination. The over- 
whelming victory of Blair Lee in primary 
and election indicates that another bona 





Smith 
South Carolina 





Perkins 
California 





Fletcher 
Florida 


fide progressive should win the nomina- 
tion over Smith. 

In North Carolina, Senator Lee Over- 
man has succeeded in securing federal 
positions for two prospective rivals, 
E. J. Justice and ex-Governor R. B. 
Glenn; or, as they say in North Caro- 
lina, “‘has hit them in the belly with a 
pone of bread.” The right candidate, 
who would take the right end of the 
railroad question recently become acute 
in North Carolina, could beat Overman 
yet for the nomination, which would be 
equivalent to election. 

In South Carolina it is a toss-up be 
tween Senator Ellison D. Smith and Gov- 
ernor Cole Blease, of whom the less 
said the better. Every public mention 
of Blease, however unfavorable, is pointed 
to with pride by his adherents as indi- 
cating the wide notice he is attracting. 
It will be interesting, if Blease is elected, 
to see him take the oath of office to sup- 
port the Constitution, when on other 
occasions he is wont to observe, “To hell 
with the Constitution.” 

In Georgia, Senator Hoke Smith will 
be re-nominated, and re-elected, probably 
without opposition. 

In Alabama, Underwood has strength- 
ened his against Hobson’s or- 
ganization, which was built up, how- 
ever, against the candidacy of the late 
Senator Johnston. Hobson’s main issue 
is that of National Prohibition, through 
an amendment to the Constitution, but 
thus far he has not caused a single hair 
of Underwood’s head to lie out of its 
appointed place. 

In Florida, Senator Fletcher with his 
votes for Lorimer and Lumber as well 
as his former connection with the East 
Coast Railway, as its lobbyist at Talla- 
hassee, is opposed for re-nomination by 
Stockton, of Jacksonville. Stockton is 
known as the original and most per- 
sistent progressive in the Florida Dem- 
ocracy, and _ the _ prohibition — issue 
ought to help him also. But he has 
had bad luck in submitting his claims 
for office to the electorate, Gilchrist 
having defeated him for Governor and 
Bryan for Senator. It looks like the 
return of Fletcher, who just now is as 
progressive as can be. 

Louisiana has already elected, in the 
Legislature which met before the con- 
stitutional amendment for popular elec- 
tions was passed, Representative Brous- 
sard, to succeed Senator Thornton. 


lines 





Burton 





Overman 
North Carolina 


Brandegee 
Connecticut 





In Kentucky, Bradley (Republican) will 
be succeeded by the Democratic nominee, 
who will be either Representative A. O. 
Stanley, or former Governor Beckham. 
Beckham lost the election in the Legisla- 
ture to Bradley through the treachery of 
certain saloon Democratic Legislators, 
and there would be something of poetic 
justice in his election by the people. 

In Arkansas, Senator James P. Clarke, 
now President pro tem. of the Senate, is 
contending 
in the prima- 
ries against 
Justice 
William F. 
Kirby, of the 
Supreme 
Court of 
that State. 
Clarke has 
been one of 
the genuine 
progressives 
of the Demo- 
cratic side of 
the chamber, is recognized as one of the 
best lawyers of the Senate, was a fearless 
advocate of the Roosevelt policies, and 
did especially valiant service in advocating 
the passage of the amendment for the 
popular election of Senators, his indepen- 
dent course in that contest giving the 
only chance for the adoption of the 
amendment. He isa clear-headed thinker 
and a fine 
debater. His 
opponent 
does not 
come up to 
the usual 
ideas. of a 
Supreme 
Court Jus- 





Gore 
Oklahoma 


tice. He 
went into 
office by 





aligning 
himself with 
the Jeff 
Davis following and is endeavoring to 
capitalize his devotion to his dead leader. 
His principal issue is that Clarke did not 
return to the Government a balance from 
the $125.00 allowed Senators for stationery, 
this being regarded as a senatorial per- 
quisite, whether expended in full or not. 

In® Missouri, Senator Stone is up for 
re-election, with no visible opposition 
as yet in his own party. The nick-name, 


Smith 
Maryland 





















































Smead wena nh cake 




















Chamberlain 
Oregon 


*“Gumshoe Bill” has stuck to him. He was 
Governor of Missouri during its most cor- 
rupt period, preceding the revelations and 
prosecutions under Folk. His having acted 
as Attorney for the Baking Powder people 
was damaging to his reputation. It is only 
fair to say, however, that he earned the 
enmity of the Railroad Machine in Mis- 
souri by calling an extra session of the Leg- 
islature to repeal the fellow-servants’ act, 
and the saying that has been often quot- 
ed ‘ “Stone 
sucked as 
many eggs 
as anybody 
but he hid 
the shells,”’ 
was first ut- 
tered by a 
Railroad 
Lobbyist. 
Ex-Gover- 
nor Hadley 





Stephenson has been 
Wisconsin spoken of as 
the Repub- 


lican candidate, but his recent employ- 
ment by the Missouri Railroads to rep- 
resent them before the Valuation Com- 
missiou has probably taken him out of 
the race. 

Senator Gore of Oklahoma will prob- 
ably be returned to the Senate. Two 
men are considering the chance of op- 
posing him successfully, Chief Justice 
Samuel W. 
Hayes, 
somewhat 
famous for 
his anti- 
labor and 
pro- railroad 
decisions, 
and Gover- 
nor Lee 
Cruce, also 
deemed are- 

Beistow actionary. 
Kansas In Ari- 
zona, Sena- 
tor Mark Smith has made a good record, 
and there is no announced opposition 
to his re-nomination. 

Indiana has a Democratic Gover- 
nor, and a solid Democratic delegation 
in the House. The vote for Roose- 
velt, moreover, was larger than the vote 
for Taft. It has been suggested that Ex- 
Senator Beveridge might lead the Progres- 
sive forces, and that his dear enemy, 
















Washington 


Ex-Vice-President Fairbanks, might be 
persuaded to lead the Republican forlorn 
hope. Senator Shively’s record has been 
a good one, in both House and Senate. 

Thomas of Colorado, all things con- 
sidered, made the bravest fight of any 
Senator for genuine tariff revision in the 
Underwood-Simmons Bill. He is a pro- 
gressive on many other lines, and has 
made a fine record considering the length 
of his service. He will be opposed for 
re-nomination and re-election by the 
powerful beet sugar and copper and coal 
mining interests of his State, which he has 
defied, but the prospects for his return to 
the Senate are excellent. 


N Nevada, there has been a long con- 

tinued custom for the State to be rep- 
resented by one Senator in each party. 
The brilliant young Senator, Key Pitt- 
man, broke up this custom in 1913, by 
having a Democratic Legislature to elect 
him in the Republican year. Senator 
Newlands comes up for re-election, and 
there is no opposition to him as yet in 
his own party. He has always been 
wobbly on the Tariff, but he finally voted 
for the bill, though Pittman made the 
leading fight for free wool in the Senate. 
Whether there will be the usual close 
race in Nevada this year depends upon 
the fight the Progressives will make. 
The Republican Party was third in the 
Presidential election. 

Chamberlain of Oregon will be re- 
called as the man elected by a Re- 
publican Legislature because he had 
carried the popular primary election. 
He is universally beloved by the people 
of his State. Senator Bourne is spoken 
of as his opponent, but whether on the 
Republican ticket, which received 34,000 
votes in 1912, or on the Progressive 
ticket, with 37,000 votes, has not yet 
been determined. 

Let us turn to the sixteen States in 
which a Republican Senator comes up 
for re-election. 

New Hampshire presents an interesting 
situation. It is believed now that Sena- 
tor Gallinger will follow the example of 
Aldrich, Crane, and Hale, and hide him- 
self. The Democratic candidate is Ray- 
mond B. Stevens, appointed to the Public 
Service Commission by Governor Bass, 
his appointment being rejected by the 
Railroad representatives in the Gover- 
nor’s Council. He has since been Counsel 
for the State before the Public Service 





Sherman 
Illinois 


Thomas 
Colorado 





Commission. He was elected to the 
State Senate by a combination of Dem- 
ocrats and Progressives. 

Vermont will probably return Dilling- 
ham (Republican) an inoffensive Senator. 

The election of a Democratic Senator 
from Connecticut has hitherto been im- 
possible, because of the rotten borough 
system of electing a legislature. With the 
popular election of Senators, there is a 
good chance for a Democrat. Governor 
Baldwin is 
the proposed 
opponent of 
Senator 
Brandegee, 
and he re- 
ceived a 
plurality of 
10,700 in the 
last election. 
Tobea tariff 
reformer is 
to be pro- Gronna 
gressive North Dakota 
enough in 
Connecticut. Brandegee would be missed 
in the Senate for one thing, his ability to 
put a bill in proper shape by clarifying 
amendments just before its passage. 

New York has too recently recovered 
from a political campaign to be think- 
ing much about the Senatorial contest 
next fall. Senator Root would be the 
Republican nominee before a convention 
and _ elected 
by a Repub- 
lican _ legis- 
lature. In his 
recent reply 
to his critics 
in theSenate 
as to his Pre- 
sidential am- 
bition he 
said: “My 
political ca- =. 
reer and my Gallinger 
public career New Hampshire 
are drawing 
to a close.” 

In Pennsylvania, it will be Penrose on 
the Republican ticket, Pinchot on the 
Progressive, and a yet unknown candi- 
date on the Democratic, with the chances 
favoring Pinchot. 

In Ohio, the announced Democratic 
candidate is Timothy S. Hogan, who 
served as Attorney-General during Har- 
mon’s Administration. His friends in 
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the State and nation hope that Mayor 
Newton Baker, of Cleveland, will enter 
the race. Senator Burton does not seem 
to have much chance. Arthur L. Gar- 
ford has announced himself a candidate 
on the Progressive nomination. 

In Illinois, Roger Sullivan hopes to 
have himself or a dummy nominated 
by the Democrats under a temporary 
aberration of mind. Carl Vrooman, of 
Bloomington, the most promising 
Democrat. Sherman has been a dis- 
appointment, but will get the Regular 
Republican nomination. The Progres- 
sives have not yet chosen their course. 

In Wisconsin, La Follette still holds the 
reins of power and his candidate, on the 
Progressive Republican ticket, which is 
also the Regular Republican ticket, is 
Thomas Morris, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
a member of the State Senate for eight 
years. Governor McGovern has an- 
nounced his candidacy, and there will be 
no Progressive opposition to him. Poor, 
rich, old Senator Stevenson will not at- 
tempt to succeed himself. The Demo- 
cratic candidate is not yet announced. 


is 


= three parties were pretty evenly 
divided in the Presidential race in 
North Dakota, Wilson receiving 29,000 
votes, Roosevelt, 25,000, Taft, 23,000. 
Senator Gronna is a Progressive Republi- 
can, but the least able of that group in 
the Senate. With a Progressive in the 
field it is anybody’s fight. 

South Dakota is one of the States Roose- 
velt carried. Crawford, Progressive Re- 
publican, is an able and honest man. Like 
Gronna and Cummins and Bristow he will 
have to say whether he is a Progressive 
Republican or a National Progressive, and 
in either event the contest between him 
and the Democratic nominee will be close. 


N Kansas, Bristow was at last elected 
to run as a Republican, and Victor 
Murdock is to be the Progressive nomi- 


‘ 


nee. Representative Neely is spoken 
of for the Democratic nomination. Wil- 
son carried Kansas by a majority of two 
to one over Taft and by a majority of 
23,000 over Roosevelt, but Murdock is 
personally very strong. 

In Iowa there is sadness in the case of 
Senator Cummins. He supported Roose- 
velt for the Presidency on the ground that 
the Chicago Convention made a nomina- 
tion that was tainted with fraud. At the 
same time, he has refused to become a 
member of the Progressive Party. He 
has lost any opportunity he ever had of 





Smoot 


Utah 


securing Democratic support, because 
of his opposition to the Tariff and the 
Currency bills. He will not secure 
Progressive support, because his more 
recent course has alienated the members 
of that party. He must look to Repub- 
licans alone. But the Old Line Republi- 
cans regard Cummins as the one mainly 
responsible for the present plight of the 
Republican Party, with his Iowa Idea 
for the revision of the Tariff and his 
speeches and votes against the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. Republicans, of the Hep- 
burn type, have their knives on the 
whetstones now, in preparation for 
Senator Cummins’ campaign, and they 
are long knives. In Iowa, in 1912, 
Wilson received 185,000 votes; Roose- 
velt, 162,000; Taft, 119,000. Claude 


R. Porter is a probable Democratic can- 
didate. 

In Utah, with a Mormon Democrat, 
Judge William Henry King, running 
against Apostle Smoot, and the Pro- 
gressive vote cutting any considerable 
figure, Smoot may be retired. Utah has 
a habit, also, of trying to stand in with 
the Administration, whether it be Repub- 
lican or Democratic. 

In Idaho, Senator Brady will have a 
hard fight for the nomination against 
Ex-Governor Gooding, with the chances 
that Congressman French may step in 
between and carry off the prize. Wil- 
son’s plurality in Idaho was only 1,100. 
Idaho will probably send a Republi- 
can to the Senate, unless a popular 
Progressive gets as large a vote as 
Roosevelt did in 1912, when a Democrat 
will win. 

In California, the race will probably 
be between Francis J. Heney, Progres- 
sive, and ex-Mayor Phelan, Democrat, 
of San Francisco. Senator Perkins is 
not a candidate for re-election. Owing 
to the capture of the Republican organiza- 
tion by the Progressives, the Taft vote 
in California was negligible last year. 


YV ASHINGTON is the one State 

with a National Progressive in the 
Senate. It went for Roosevelt by a 
large plurality. Senator Jones, who has 
the distinction of voting against Lorimer 
first and for him last, has been trying to 
pose as a Progressive Republican lately, 
and he even voted for the Currency 


Bill; but the Progressives expect to 
elect their candidate. The race lies 
between Representatives Bryan and 


Falconer, with the chances in favor of 
Falconer. On the Democratic _ side, 
Mayor Cotterill, of Seattle, is the leading 
candidate. 

Keep your eye on these gentlemen. 
Harrer’s WEEKLY will have much to 
say of some of them before the elections. 


Ready for the Cannery 


[™ weary of phrases chuck full of the praises 
Of Broadway and Longacre Square, 
I'm sick of the spenders who talk of the splendors 
Of Lobster Place people and fare; 
I wish they’d stop blattin’ of ‘Dear Old Manhattan’”’ 
That sort of thing gives me a pain; 
And so when I travel I lightly unravel 


A song with this tender refrain: 


NY old town but New York, 
Any old country or scene, 
Brooklyn, the home of the stork, 
Boston, the home of the bean; 
Sing about Kalamazoo 
Sing of Chicago—and pork, 
Sing of Milwaukee 





Any old town but New York! 


the home of the brew, 
Oshkosh and Keokuk, Kokomo too, 


Sing of whatever town’s dearest to you, 


By BERTON BRALEY 


ARBLE of Phillie—of Seattle, hilly, 
Schenectady, Utica, Rome; 
Of swift towns or slow ones, but NOT of George Cohan’s, 


Of cities from Key West to Nome! 


I'll hark while you “‘uttah”’ a lilt of Calcutta, 
Of Shanghai, Pekin or Bombay, 
And I’ve no abhorrence for Moskow or Florence 


But loudly and firmly I say: 


NY old town but New York, 
Carol as much as you will, 
All of your ardor uncork, 
Thrill me with many a thrill, 
Get out your notes that are clear, 
Dig up your old tuning fork, 


Sing of St. Louis—I’m willing to hear, 


Paris and London and cities more near, 


Sing of the city you love and revere 


Any old town but New York! 


ANG the pianah for Nashville, Savannah, 
Atlanta and Natchez as well, 


Rave of your feeling for Charleston and Wheeling, 
Sing of the way they excel; 

Bellow in basso your love for El Paso, 
For Hamburg or Stockholm or Cork; 

But prithee take pity, and don’t sing a ditty 


Concerning the town of New York! 
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sort of first-cousin-by-courtesy foot- 

ing, and I liked them all. They made 
no pretensions to social position or even 
to “being in society.”’ In fact, they 
made no pretensions to anything, being 
temperamentally incapable of any pre- 
tensions of any kind whatever. 

Daddy Rayfield’s income more than 
sufficed for all their needs and wants, the 
more easily as their wants were entirely 
the reverse of self-conscious. All through 
their steadily increasing prosperity they 
had been learning to pay other people to 
do for them what they had formerly done 
for themselves. Yet a great deal which 
they might easily have had others do for 
them they continued to do for them- 
selves partly from instinct, because they 
had never happened to think at all of that 
particular feature of their daily life, 
partly from a sort of inertia of energy, 
because they spontaneously did things 
for themselves, for their own satisfaction 
or for pastime. Caring nothing for and 
hardly knowing anything of conventional 
diversions, they found amusement in all 
sorts of household chores, as they called 
them. Daddy Rayfield had almost for- 
gotten that he had ever, as a young house- 
holder, carried out of the house the ashes 


I KNEW the Rayfields intimately, on a 





Shoula Rayfield 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


from the kitchen and furnace, so many 
years had elapsed since it became one of 
the duties of the man who swept the front 
pavement and back yard and attended to 
other such matters; but Daddy Rayfield 
still stoked his furnace, shook its grate, 
and threw on coal, except insofar as his 
older sons had one by one come to share 
that responsibility and privilege. They 
preferred it that way—not so much that 
it saved coal, though that was a consider- 
ation, too—but more that it insured the 
best possible results in all sorts of condi- 
tions, the nearest possible approach to 
perfection of comfort, no matter what the 
outdoor temperature. Similarly, though 
the family plumber and gasfitter were 
called in frequently and their bills paid 
without objection or afterthought, one 
or other of the Rayfield boys was apt 
to repack a squirting faucet, readjust an 
incandescent gas burner, or tighten a 
leaky robin, just because it came natural 
to set right immediately any household 
appliance that got out of order, and the 
act was done before there was time to 
think about it. 

As with the sons, so with the daughters: 
they habitually washed and ironed for 
themselves their finer, more expensive 
and more fragile articles of wear. Not 


“* There is only one thing to do and that’s to get married at once”’ 





that laundry bills made any difference 
to them or to their parents; but partly 
because they felt better-dressed and 
knew that they looked better-adorned 
when their possessions were deftly and 
perfectly laundried, and partly because 
they enjoyed their own household skill. 

Not one of the girls but was a competent 
housekeeper in all respects and knew how 
to do everything necessary to keep each 
part of a house comfortable and agreeable. 
They preferred to dust their own bed- 
rooms, and each had her specialties 
in plain and fancy cooking. 


Be the Rayfields, if they worked, 
worked from choice and not from 
necessity. And if they were unostenta- 
tious and economical by nature, they 
lived in a roomy and comfortable house, 
they wore their choice of clothes in great 
variety, and they sat down to a table 
abundantly and even lavishly provided 
with nourishing and appetizing food. 
Not one of them had ever been worried 
or exhausted or hungry, not one of them 
had ever had to skimp on any of the 
comforts of life, still less on an actual 
necessity. 

Shoula was the handsomest of the 
daughters, a tall, well-muscled, plump, 
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young woman, active and energetic, full 
of high spirits and gaiety, overflowing 
with life and vigor. She laughed a 
great deal, and while she did not laugh 
loudly or uproariously her laughter 
was healthfully hearty. She walked with 
a swing and put her whole heart into 
everything she did. Her hair was abun- 
dant, glossy and very black, her eyes 
dark brown, her red cheeks very brilliant 
when she was excited or interested. For 
her size, her feet and hands were small, 
but then she was a large girl. Body and 
mind, heart and soul, there was plenty 
of Shoula. 


ER two elder sisters had married 

well. Prosperous as Daddy Ray- 
field was, his sons-in-law were decidedly 
better off. And his daughter-in-law was 
even affluent in her own right. Natur- 
ally, with three children flourishingly 
married, the family expected Shoula, 
whom they all regarded as a beauty, to 
feather her nest notably. So they were 
all disgusted when she announced her 
engagement to Guy Williams. 

Guy was a reporter on the Evening 
News at a salary of six dollars a week. 

Daddy Rayfield consented to the 
match. But then, neither he nor any 
other human being could rebuff or oppose 
Shoula when she set out to have her way. 
Shoula was a determined and a per- 
suasive creature. Her Daddy in particu- 
lar could not refuse her. He agreed that 
whenever Guy was earning a_ salary 
of twenty-three dollars a week Shoula 
should marry him. This was not much 
of a concession, for at that time no re- 
porter in Baltimore earned more than 
twenty dollars a week and Guy had 
not the remotest chance of early pro- 
motion. He was a sort of hangcr-on 
at the News office. Also he had no 
qualities that were likely to make him 
successful at getting a job of any 
other kind. 

But all the Rayfields liked Guy. They 
could not help it. He was a cheery 
being, an inch shorter than Shoula and 
twenty pounds lighter, with his merry 
gray eyes, close together and small, 
twinkling on either side of his parrot-beak 
nose. He dined at the Rayfields’ every 
Sunday and spent nearly every evening 
there with Shoula, unless he took her to a 
theater or to some evening jollity. 
Moving pictures had not been invented 
in those days. He and Shoula were very 
happy and very hopeful. They talked 
of being married within three years and 
were perpetually planning ways and 
means on a basis of twenty-three dol- 
lars a week, for Daddy Rayfield had 
promised Shoula a comprehensive trous- 
seau and an allowance of ten dollars 
a week. 

Then came, all in three weeks, the 
meeting of Shoula’s younger sister Afla 
with a particularly attractive and wealthy 
youth, their whirlwind courtship and their 
prompt marriage. 

That event altered very much the out- 
look of the Rayfields. 

Within six months from Afla’s wedding 
I received a note from Shoula asking me 
to call. I went. She came straight to 
the point. 

** Afla’s good luck,” she said, “has been 
bad luck for me. The whole family has 
turned completely round. They have 
broken their word and are now doing all 
they can to make me give up Guy. At 
first I thought that would make no 
difference, and that I could stick it out 
and wait as patiently as before, if not as 
comfortably. But I see I was mistaken. 


Their opposition is wearing me out. If 
things go on this way they'll separate us. 
There’s only one thing to do and that’s 
to get married at once.” 

“On six dollars a week?” I exclaimed. 

Guy was not a cent better off than a 
year before. 

“Yes, on six dollars a week,” she re- 
plied, calmly. ‘“‘You see, Will, it’s this 
way. Most girls can fall in love and 
get overit. I’m the other kind. I never 
loved anybody but Guy and I never shall. 
If I lose Guy, my whole life will be spoiled. 
I’ve only one life. I might just as well 
kill myself trying to live on six dollars 
a week with Guy as die ten deaths trying 
to live without him. Anyhow, my mind 
is made up, and you know what that 
means. It means I’m going to do what 
I intend. I have told Guy so.” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“Just what you said, or implied,” she 
answered. “He said we could not live 
on six dollars a week, I asked him did 
he mean to tell me that, if I was not afraid 
to marry him on that little, he was afraid 
to marry me on that much. He agreed 
to get married whenever I am ready.” 

“When will you be ready?” I asked. 

“Tomorrow, if I can manage it.” 
Shoula declared. “If not tomorrow, then 
the day after. Anyhow, the first minute 
after I am prepared.” 

“What do you need to do to be pre- 
pared?” I queried. 

“Rent a house,” she said, ‘furnish it, 
get a license, pack my things, and arrange 
for an expressman to call for them. 


That’s all, I think.” 


GHE spoke as if she had unlimited cash 
with which to rent and furnish a 
house. I reflected that she might have 
some hundreds of dollars in a savings 
bank, so I ignored these points. 

“Do you think you can get your 
things out of the house?” I asked. 

“You bet I can. They all can talk 
and they all can be horrid, they can 
threaten, they can say they’ll never speak 
to me again, they can vow that if I go 
out of the house I go forever, that I can 
never come back, that they’ll cast me off, 
that T’ll never get a cent of cash or a 
finger-lift of help from any of them, they 
can keep their word; but there is not one 
of them that can look me in the face 
and stop me from having my trunk 
and bundles carried out of the house; 
yes, and my bedroom furniture, too. 
Every ounce that is in my room is mine, 
all my own.” 

“Where do I come in?”’ I asked. 

“Why, you see,”? she explained, “‘Guy is 
busy from early morning until the sport- 
ing and financial edition goes to press; 
that is often nearly five o’clock. Almost 
everything I have to do must be done in 
business hours. Guy can’t attend to 
anything for me, and most of what I have 
to do will go better with a man to help. 
You are free as you please, and any time 
you choose. Get a power of attorney 
from Guy so you can rent the house for 
him in his name, and meet me as soon 
as you have got it.” 

When we met she said: 

‘The first thing is the house.” 

I am ashamed to put down the name of 
the two streets that cross where we got 
out of the trolley car. The neighborhood 
was and is perfectly respectable, but when 
I contemplated what would be thought 
by Daddy Rayfield, by Ma Rayfield, by 
Afla, by Afla’s husband, I shuddered. 

I shuddered incomparably more when 
she led me to the middle of one of the 
blocks and turned up the alley. 





“Shoula!” I cried, “‘ Niggers live in this 
alley.” 

“Well,” she said, “I’d rather live next 
door to niggers with Guy, than in a palace 
without him. And I won’t have to live 
next door to niggers, at least not yet, 
for the houses on either side of the one 
I’m going to take are occupied by white 
people, and pretty decent-looking white 
people, even if they are so poor that 
they have to live next door to niggers.” 

In fact I found that three of the houses 
near the middle of one row had been 
lately repaired and painted and that the 
middle one was vacant. 

“*How did you hit on this?” I asked. 

“Saw it in the papers,” Shoula ex- 
plained. “Of course these houses were 
rented the instant they were done up and 
by better tenants than most of these 
alley cats. The folks in the house had 
some trouble with the police and were 
turned out. I paid Leslie Bentinck a 
month’s rent in advance to hold the 
house for me. I said I knew some good 
tenants that wanted it.” 

‘Leslie Bentinck!” I cried. The pic- 
ture of Shoula and I renting for Guy and 
Shoula this alley house from that most 
polished of real estate men, most con- 
ventional of bachelors, most correct of 
club dandies, Leslie Bentinck, 
whelmed me. 

“Yes, he’s the agent,” said Shoula. 


over- 


"PPHE house was red brick, with green 

shutters. The front steps were 
wood, painted white. The front door 
opened into a room about twelve feet 
square. It had one window next the front 
door. The wall-paper was new, bunches 
of carnations on a cream-colored ground. 
In the middle of the long wall the light 
from the window glittered on a circular 
tin cover closing a hole for a stovepipe. 
The floor was new. 

The rear room was like the front room, 
except that the walls were kalsomined 
a glaring light blue. The floor was 
patched under the stovepipe-hole as far 
as the door in the corner, which led down 
into an earth-floored cellar lighted by 
two windows barely a foot high, level 
with the joists. 

Between the front room and the kitchen 
was a boxed-in-stair, narrow and steep. 

The second floor consisted of two white- 
washed rooms, each with two windows. 
The floors were old and grimed with the 
filth of years. Each room had a tiny 
closet filling the space over the passage 
between the front and back rooms down- 
stairs. There was no way of heating 
the upper rooms. There was no plumb- 
ing whatever in the house, only a 
sort of stable-hydrant in the bricked 
back yard. 

“And you mean to live here?” I 
exclaimed. 

“TI do. You can help if you choose; 
but you couldn’t hinder me, however 
much you tried.” 

“T shan’t try,” I disclaimed, “I mean 
to help. I’d never have the sand for 
such a game, but it will be a sporty game 
to watch.” 

“TI was banking on you,” said Shoula. 

When the year’s lease was executed 
Shoula led me to various auction rooms 
and second-hand stores. She considered 
every article she needed in every place 
she could find. She chaffered, she beat 
down prices, she made every cent go as 
far as she could. 

She bought a small cook-stove and a 
smaller kerosene cook-stove. 

“T’ll spend most of my time cooking 
and washing,” said Shoula, “and I don’t 
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mean to fry in summer or freeze in win- 
ter. But no gasoline stoves for me.” 

She bought wash-tubs, a kitchen table, 
eight kitchen chairs; a long-legged, smelly 
food-safe, with perforated tin panels in its 
doors and sides; pails, pokers and shovels 
and three coal-hods, bedroom and table 
crockery, a pine bedstead, bureau and 
washstand and a walnut wardrobe; also 
a husk mattress. . 

These, when they reached the house, she 
had placed in the second-story back 
room. 

“You're puzzled,” she remarked to me. 
“Thank you so much for not asking 
questions. IT’ll enjoy explaining the 
whole scheme when we’re settled.” 

She also bought a ton of pea coal and 
saw it put in the cellar. We had some 
fun and more bother timing ourselves so 
as to be at the house when her pur- 
chases were delivered; kitchen and table 
utensils she bought at five-and-ten-cent 
stores; also a great many small articles. 

Her eight kitchen chairs cost twenty- 
five cents apiece, second-hand (“tenth- 
hand, I suspect,’”’ Shoula observed). 

She bought a pair of blankets, and a 
pair of sheets and two pillow-cases. 

“‘Awful extravagance, buying pillow- 
cases and sheets,” she commented, “but 
I’ve no time now to buy unbleached 
sheeting and make sheets and pillow-cases. 
I'll do that before wash day comes ’round 
for these.” She was choicy on pillows; 
*‘daren’t economize on pillows,’ she 
explained. ‘Pillows are sleep, and sleep’s 
life, when you work all the time you are 
awake.” 

She bought two cheap kerosene lamps, 
new, and carried them with her. When 
they were placed, one in the kitchen and 
one in the bedroom, she looked over her 
new possessions and announced that the 
next thing was the license. 

“You don’t mean,” I cried, “‘that you 
are going to sleep in this house before it 
is scrubbed.” 

“You bet I'll sleep,”’ she said. ‘‘But 
I'll be hard at work scrubbing a half-hour 
after sunrise, and when I get through 
there won’t be a cleaner house in 
Maryland.” 

They were married by the minister 
of her church in the parlor of his 
parsonage. 

“Tf you won’t marry us,” she had said 
to him, “T’ll find some one else who will. 
You can tell that to the folks, and they’ll 
know it’s true. They can’t blame you.” 

As they left the parsonage she said to 
me: ‘‘ Much obliged, Billy. We don’t need 
you any more. I don’t want you in the 
row, if there is one, when I get my stuff 
from the house. I'll getit. We are going 
to Moorehead’s now, and I'll make him 
drive round and wait with two wagons. 
T’ll clean out my room in a jiffy. Every- 
thing is packed. Remember, you dine 
with us Sunday afternoon at six.” 

“At six!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, at six,” Shoula repeated. “‘When 
I explain, you'll understand.” 

“*God bless you, Billy,” said Guy, “‘and 
be sure to come.” 

“Tl come,” I said, ‘“‘and God bless 


you both.” 


I 


I 


FOUND in Shoula’s front room the 
rug, table, sofa, armchair, and rock- 
ing-chair and two smaller chairs which 


had been part of the furniture of her big 
bedroom at her home. 
tures hung on the walls. 

lamp stood on the table. 
looked cheerful. 


Five of her pic- 
Her reading 

The room 
The weather did not 


call for a fire in the egg-stove, but that 
useful appointment was in place, on a 
square of sheet-tin, and the stove and its 
piping were as glossy black as polish 
and energy could make them. 

Guy opened the door for me and 
accepted a cigarette. As we were light- 
ing up Shoula came in from the kitchen, 
her sleeves rolled up and her dress 
hidden under a blue and white checked 
gingham apron. She looked as happy as 
possible. 

**Kiss the bride,” said she and gave me 
a hearty smack on the lips, the first and 
last time Shoula ever kissed me. 

*‘Isn’t she a wonder?” Guy exclaimed, 
admiringly. 

“The next move,”’ Shoula said, “‘is to 
present you to our boarders.” 

She climbed the stairs and returned 
with Dorsey Brown and his wife. 
Dorsey was the reporter who had got 
Guy his job with the News. He had been 
married about three months. His wife 
was one of those skinny, limp, little 
blondes, who are pretty enough when 
well, but who are almost always ailing. 
They had been living in one of the 
cheapest boarding houses in Baltimore 
and had been very uncomfortable and 
terribly pinched for cash. I realized the 
expediency of Shoula’s arrangement and 
saw how much it benefited all four. 


~' HOULA showed me the upstairs rooms. 

Her mahogany bedstead, bureau, 
washstand and wardrobe almost filled the 
front room. A small rocking-chair and 
one of her twenty-five cent kitchen chairs 
completed its furniture. Five more of 
her pictures adorned the walls. 

“TI think Mamie isn’t hopelessly un- 
comfortable here,” she said. 

The back room looked less bare since 
three of her smaller pictures had been 
hung up there. Nothing had _ been 
added since I had seen it before except 
two kitchen chairs. 

“Trunks down cellar,” said Shoula. 

In the kitchen I found hanging Shoula’s 
three favorite pictures. 

“IT shall be here most all of every day,” 
she said, “‘and I might as well have some- 
thing pleasant to look at.” 

We dined off the bare pine kitchen 
table. We had soup, the thick satis- 
fying soup for which Shoula’s mother 
was famous; boiled potatoes, creamed 
cabbage and Shoula’s own special meat- 
cakes with tomato gravy; we finished off 
with an apple tapioca pudding and coffee. 
It was a good dinner, and a jolly dinner. 
I had brought a big bag of bananas and a 
big box of good confectionery. We all 
felt well-fed and contented. 

“One dinner a week,” said Shoula, “‘is 
going: to be our rule. Our next dinner 
will come ’round next Sunday.” 

I dined there on not a few Sundays 
and was always edified at the cheapness, 
abundance and savor of Shoula’s dinners. 
Gradually I learnt the details of her house- 
keeping. 

The rent of the house was two dollars a 
week, the usual rent for such convenience- 
less alley houses. The Browns paid eight 
dollars a week for their room, food and 
washing and for Shoula’s care of Mamie, 
who was ill more than half the time. 
Shoula did all the marketing, cooking and 
washing for the four of them. Also, she 
scrubbed the front steps, swept the pave- 
ment and kept the house and back yard 
clean; and she kept them clean. 

On Sundays the four slept late and 
had an abundant breakfast and their 
weekly banquet at six o'clock. On 
week days Shoula and Mamie had a 








good late breakfast and a sustaining after- 
noon dinner. Shoula said she never ate 
between meals; if Mamie felt weak she 
gave her a cup of scalding tea and a sand- 
wich, or a biscuit or slice of bread. The 
two men never had a meal in the house 
except on Sundays. On week day morn- 
ings Shoula waked Guy at the last moment 
and he and Dorsey each had a big cup of 
Rio coffee and a roll, and went about their 
business. It was in the good old days of 
unlimited hot free lunch at saloons. 
Dorsey and Guy knew all the saloons in 
Baltimore, being reporters. They knew 
which made only a show of setting out 
free lunch, and which were lavish; they 
knew just where the free lunch was un- 
appetizing, just where it was filling, satis- 
fying and digestible. They arranged so 
that they never ate at the same saloon 
oftener than once in two weeks. In this 
way they provided themselves with two 
hearty, satisfying, nourishing meals each 
day at a daily expense of precisely 
ten cents each for two glasses of beer 
apiece. 

This left Dorsey and Mamie six dollars 
and forty cents a week for all their other 
expenses, and Guy and Shoula three 
dollars and forty cents. 

“Sometimes,” Guy confessed, “‘I save a 
nickel by gobbling a free lunch without 
buying a beer; but that is not good busi- 
ness unless somebody treats me to a stein. 
I might lose out a good place from my 
lunch route.” 

Shoula likewise confided to me that she 
saved something each week out of the 
Browns’ board. 

“I can keep the house going on just 
about a dollar a day,” she said. 

Considering coal, kerosene and coffee, 
I could not see how she did it; but she 
said what worried her was the cost of soap. 

“T use such a lot of soap,”’ she mourned. 


VERY moment of daylight left free 

from heavier housework, she put 
on mending or sewing. She descanted 
on her theories of needlework. 

“Mending first, to the last patch and 
the last darn,” she said, “then plain 
sewing. I can make Guy a shirt for 
half what he can buy one, even at a de- 
partment store marked down sale. Then, 
all the time left, on embroidery. Em- 
broidery pays, but it does not pay to 
put embroidering ahead of keeping up 
with the real needs of one’s clothes.” 

Dorsey’s wife sewed listlessly, but with 
an attempt at diligence, whenever she was 
well enough, and managed to do all her 
own darning and mending and some em- 
broidery. 

Shoula confided to me that between 
them, they took in more than two dollars 
a week, clear, for their embroidery. 

“And every cent counts,” she said, 
“and needs to be counted.” 

At least three evenings a week they 
went to the theater. In those days news- 
paper offices always had more free tickets 
to theaters than they knew what to do 
with. If by any chance neither Guy nor 
Dorsey could get four dead-head tickets, 
the two women would use the tickets 
and their husbands would walk in un- 
challenged as well-known reporters. 

In the summer they often went down 
the bay on an _ excursion steamer. 
Free tickets for excursions were almost 
as easy for reporters to get in those days 
as were theater tickets. 

Shoula was always well and never seemed 
weary, but I could see, after a time, that 
Guy was increasingly anxious. I puzzled 
a good bit, myself, as to what she meant 
to do and how she kept so sanguine. 
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** Her daddy in particular could not refuse her” 


One Tuesday morning I found in my 
mail a letter from one of Shoula’s girl 
friends. She had married a San Fran- 
cisco man. She said she hated to trouble 
me, but as she did not know Shoula’s 
address, the only way she could think 
of to get a letter to her was to enclose 
it to me; would I please deliver it as 
quickly as possible. I had nothing of im- 
portance to do, so I caught the next car 
for Shoula’s part of town. She opened 
her door for me; she had her hat on. 

“Glad to see you,” she said, ignoring 
the letter. “You always come in the 
nick of time. A minute later I’d have 
been gone. I finished my washing early 
yesterday and someof my ironing. I have 
just ironed the last piece. I meant to go 
to the Maternity Hospital this evening, 
but I think it would be imprudent for 
me to wait for Guy to come home. I’m 


going now. Will you walk round with 
me?” 

“Walk!” I cried. “I'll get you a 
hansom.” 

“Tll bet you won't!” she snapped. 
“But I thank you for the offer. I can 
walk and walking will do me good. I can 


take my time. Will you go with me?” 


HE situation was, to me, very start- 
ling and totally unforeseen. But 


there was no resisting Shoula’s unem- 
barrassed candor. 

I went. 

Shoula was wearing a gray cloth dress 
and strode along springily, head in air, 
as buoyant as possible. 


“T’ll be in the hospital,” she said 
serenely, “‘next Sunday and Sunday week. 
T’ll be home tomorrow two weeks. You 
come to dinner Sunday two weeks.” 

She shook hands at the entrance of the 
hospital, smiling and gay, no hint of a 
flush or blush about her, but with a fine, 
healthy color in her cheeks. 

I went to dinner as bidden. Her baby 
was as fat as a chestnut worm and pink 
as a _pink-carnation. Shoula seemed 
strong and vigorous; she walked, moved 
and stood as if she had reserve energy 
in plenty. 


FTER that their life went on as be- 
fore. Shoula maintained that, al- 
though she gave her baby all the attention 
he needed, she seemed to have just as 
much time for housework as formerly. 

“Every mother thinks her baby the 
greatest thing that ever happened, of 
course, but I’ve got more reason to say 
so than most.” She gloried, “Just 
think, that kid hasn’t shown a symptom 
of colic yet, and he’s past the colicky age, 
already. And he hasn’t waked us at 
night yet, not once. I have to wake 
him to feed him. He’s greedy as a pig, 
but he never seems hungry between 
meals. The matter with him is that he’s 
as healthy as his mother.” 

Shoula’s second baby was three months 
old before Guy got his first raise in salary, 
and that was only to thirteen dollars a 
week. 

“‘But it makes all the difference in the 
world,” Shoula declared. “I feel safe now, 





seared than 


and I’ve been more the 
English language can express. What 
saved us was the free theaters and free 
excursions on the water. An all-day ex- 
cursion, for nothing, is just salvation for a 
young city baby in summer. Reporting 
is a badly-paid profession, but it has its 
compensations.” 

She mailed her mother a picture of 


herself with her two children. This 
time Ma Rayfield gave in. There was a 
general family reconciliation. Shoula 


declined, however, to accept a cent of 
help. She had already moved into a 
three-dollar-a-week house, in a street in- 
stead of an alley and in a square inhabited 
by white people only. To that home she 
clung, as well as to Dorsey and Mamie. 
She said they had stuck by her and she 
wasn’t going back on them. But family 
harmony made her days incomparably 
happier and easier. 


FTER that there was nothing remark- 
able about her life. The last time 
I saw them they were living in a flat some- 
where in Harlem and enjoying New York 
completely. Guy was advance agent for 
a popular comedian at a salary of four- 
teen hundred a year. He was fat and 
complacent. Their three children were 
as healthy as possible. 

“But I shouldn’t advise any other 
woman totry it,” Shoula summed up, after 
many reminiscences. ‘I won out on free 
theater tickets and free water excursions 
and on my temperament. Few other 
women have such a temperament.” 
25 
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Kolniyatsch 


By MAX BEERBOHM 






Bert with pencil and pen, Max Beerbohm is gifted in delicate and happy satire. In this sketch, 
he amuses himself with some of the absurdities of literary exploitation as it exists today. The 
quality of satire is to be as much like the fact as possible and just enough different to be funny 


heavens of European literature can 

forget the thrill that shook us 
when, but a few years since, the red star 
of Kolniyatsch swam into our ken. As 
nobody can prove that I wasn’t, I claim 
now that I was the first to gauge the mag- 
nitude of this star and to predict the 
ascendant course which it has in fact 
triumphantly taken. That was in the 
days.when Kolniyatsch was still alive. 
His recent death gives the cue for the 
boom. Out of that boom I, for one, 
will not be left. I rush to scrawl my 
name, large, on the tombstone of Kol- 
niyatsch. ; 

These foreign fellows always are espe- 
cially to be commended. By the mere 
mention of their names you evoke in 
reader or hearer a vague sense of your 
superiority and his. Thank Heaven, we 
are no longer insular. I don’t say we 
have no native talent. We have heaps 
of it, pyramids of it, all around (see pub- 
lishers’ advertisements). But where, for 
the genuine thrill, would England be but 
for her good fortune in being able to draw 
on a seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
anguished souls from the Continent—in- 
fantile, wide-eyed Slavs, Titan Teutons, 
greatly blighted Scandinavians, all of 
them different, but all of them raving in 
one common darkness and with one com- 
mon gesture plucking out their vitals for 
exportation? There is no doubt that our 
continuous receipt of this commodity has 
had a bracing effect on our national char- 
acter. We used to be rather phlegmatic, 
used we not? But nowadays it cannot 
appear that one of our lady-novelists in 
Early-Victorian days wrote to her old 
schoolmaster, asking him to write to her, 
without the whole of Fleet Street rising 
as one man to admit that she has en- 
nobled her sex, purified our public life, 
and made wider for all time the scope of 
human emotion. 


N°“ E of us who keep an eye on the 


F Kolniyatsch, as of all authentic 
master-spirits in literature, it is true 

that he must be judged rather by what 
he wrote than by what he was. But the 
quality of his genius, albeit nothing if not 
national and also universal, is at the same 
time so deeply personal that we cannot 
afford to close our eyes on his life—a life 
happily not void of those sensational de- 
tails which are what we all really care 
about. “If you have tears, prepare to 
shed them now.” Kolniyatsch was born, 
last of a long line of rag-pickers, in 1886. 
At the age of nine he had already acquired 
that passionate alcoholism which was to 
have so great an influence in the moulding 
of his character and on the trend of his 
thought. Otherwise he does not seem 
to have shown in childhood any excep- 
tional promise. It was not before his 
eighteenth birthday that he murdered his 
grandmother and was sent to that asylum 





in which he wrote the poems and plays 
belonging to what we now call his earlier 
manner. In 1907 he escaped from his 
sanctum, or chuzketc (cell), as he sardon- 
ically called it, and, having acquired some 
‘money by an act of violence, gave, by sail- 
ing for America, early proof that his ge- 
nius was of the kind that crosses frontiers 
and seas. Unfortunately it was not of 
the kind that passes Ellis Island. Amer- 
ica, to her lasting shame, turned him back. 
Early in 1908 we find him once more in 
his old quarters, working at those novels 
and confessions on which, in the opinion 
of some, his fame will ultimately rest. 
Alas, we don’t find him there now. It 
will be a fortnight ago tomorrow that 
Luntic Kolniyatsch passed peacefully 
away, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age. He would have been the last to wish 
us to indulge in sickly sentimentality. 
“Nothing is here for tears, nothing but 
well and fair, and what may quiet us in a 
death so noble.” 


W's Kolniyatsch mad? It depends 

on what we mean by that word. 
If we mean, as the bureaucrats of Ellis 
Island and, to their lasting shame, his 
friends and relations presumably meant, 
that he did not share our own smug and 
timid philosophy of life, then indeed was 
Kolniyatsch not sane. Granting for sake 
of argument that he was mad in a wider 
sense than that, we do but oppose an in- 
superable stumbling-block to the Eugen- 
ists. Imagine what Europe would be 
today, had Kolniyatsch not been! As 
Mr. W. L. Courtney says, “‘It is hardly 
too much to say that a time may be not 
far distant, and may indeed be nearer 
than many of us suppose, when Luntic 
Kolniyatsch will, rightly or wrongly, be 
reckoned by some of us as not the least of 
those writers who are especially symptom- 
atic of the early twentieth century and 
are possibly ‘for all time’ or for a more or 
less certainly not inconsiderable period of 
time.” That is finely said. But I my- 
self go somewhat further. I say that 
Kolniyatsch’s message has drowned all 
previous messages and will drown any 
that may be uttered in the remotest fu- 
ture. You ask me what, precisely, that 
message was? Well, it is too elemental, 
too near to the very heart of naked Na- 
ture, for exact definition. Can you de- 
scribe the message of an angry python 
more satisfactorily than as S-s-s-s? Or 
that of an infuriated bull better than as 
Moo? That of Kolniyatsch lies some- 
where between these two. Indeed, at 
whatever point we take him, we find him 
hard to fit into any single category. Was 
he a realist or a romantic? He was 
neither, and he was both. By more than 
one critic he has been called a pessimist, 
and it is true that a part of his achieve- 
ment may be gauged by the lengths to 
which he carried pessimism—railing and 





raging, not, in the manner of his tame 
forerunners, merely at things in general, 
or at women, or at himself, but lavishing 
an equally fierce scorn and hatred on 
children, on trees and flowers and the 
moon, and indeed on everything that the 
sentimentalists have endeavored to force 
into favor. On the other hand, his burn- 
ing faith in a personal devil, his frank 
delight in earthquakes and pestilences, 
and his belief that every one but himself 
will be brought back to life in time to be 
frozen to death in the next glacial epoch, 
seem rather to stamp him as an optimist. 
By birth and training a man of the people, 
he was yet an aristocrat to the finger-tips, 
and Byron would have called him brother, 
though one trembles to think what he 
would have called Byron. First and last, 
he was an artist, and it is by reason of his 
technical mastery that he most of all out- 
stands. Whether in prose or verse, he 
compasses a broken rhythm that is as the 
very rhythm of life itself, and a cadence 
that catches you by the throat, as a ter- 
rier catches a rat, and wrings from you the 
last drop of pity and awe. His skill in 
avoiding “the inevitable word”’ is simply 
miraculous. He is the despair of the 
translator. Far be it from me to belittle 
the devoted labors of Mr. and Mrs. Pega- 
way, whose monumental translation of 
the master’s complete works is now draw- 
ing to its splendid close. Their promised 
biography of the murdered grandmother 
is awaited eagerly by all who take—and 
which of us does not take?—a breathless 
interest in Kolniyatschiana. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Pegaway would be the first to 
admit that their renderings of the prose 
and verse they love so well are a wretched 
substitute for the real thing. I wanted to 
get the job myself, but they nipped in and 
got it before me. Thank heaven, they 
cannot deprive me of the power to read 
Kolniyatsch in the original Gibrisch and 
to crow over you who can’t. 


F the man himself—for on several 
occasions I had the privilege and the 
permit to visit him—I have the pleasant- 
est, most sacred memories. His was a 
wonderfully vivid and intense personal- 
ity. The head was magnificent, perfectly 
conic in form. The eyes were like two 
revolving lamps, set very close together. 
The smile was haunting. There was a 
touch of old-fashioned courtesy in the 
repression of the evident impulse to 
spring at one’s throat. The voice had 
notes that recalled M. Mounet-Sully’s in 
the later and more important passages of 
“Oedipe Roi.’”’ I remember that he al- 
ways spoke with the greatest contempt of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pegaway’s translations. 
He likened them to—but enough! His 
boom is not yet at the full. A few weeks 
hence I shall be able to command an even 
higher price than I can now for my “Talks 
with Kolniyatsch.” 
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Dorothy Donnelly and Lou-Tellegen in “Maria Rosa” 


Some Uncommonly Good Acting 


T is the commonplace of complaint 
directed against our American theatri- 
cal criticism, both the viva voce and 

the newspaper kind, that it seems almost 
wholly concerned with the really some- 
what rudimentary question of whether it 
has seen “‘a good show,” as the phrase is, 
or not. In New York, especially in 
print, it interests itself passionately in 
prophesying the probable length of a 
“show’s” stay in the metropolis; the 
main object of writing about the stage 
apparéntly being to avoid “getting 
in wrong”’—to employ the vernacu- 
lar, in this matter of “hits” and 
“runs.” 


Now it is probably as well that the 
+‘ great public, which is hoped to be 
simple and good-hearted and is known to 
be rich, should take its theaters naturally 
and not too critically. But there is 
undoubtedly an increasing number of 
playgoers who honestly want to learn 
something more about the great institu- 
tion which the stage is, people who would 
like to see the wheels go round, and to 
learn to distinguish in a more sophisti- 
cated fashion the contributions which 
play-writing, play-acting; production and 
personality make to a “good show.” 
Anything, therefore, which definitely 
focusses public attention upon any of 
these points is especially welcome. And 
“Maria Rosa,” in which Miss Dorothy 


Donnelly is supported by Mr. Lou-Telle- 
gen, puts what one might call the sheer art 
of acting more brilliantly into the lime- 
light than any other event of the present 
theatrical season here. 

It is not that Angel Guimera’s play of 
Catalonian peasant life will not pass, nor 
that the production is not good. It just 
happens, however, that all the circum- 
stances combine to make the acting the 
thing. Serious students of the theater 
are recommended, for example, to con- 
sider from a scientific and purely techni- 
cal point of view the star’s entrance in 
Act I and her first scene. There is really 
no scene to act, only a considerable 
stretch of narrative with almost no situ- 
ation behind it, the kind of thing usually 
intolerably dull. But Miss Donnelly, 
bringing at once to it that mysterious 
‘“‘technique,” which the public’ has heard 
of so often and so vaguely but can now 
plainly recognize, makes the scene seem 
a scene, almost surcharged with interest, 
passion and the sense of beauty. Later 
there are scenes which are really scenes, 
and they get played; but as exhibitions 
of pure virtuosity they cannot eclipse this 
first, though of course they stir the au- 
dience more. 


[F Miss Donnelly were not an indigen- 

ous product, we should undoubtedly 
fuss more about the quality of her art;— 
try pronouncing her name in the Italian 





fashion and you will at once feel that 
Donelli is abler to challenge comparison 
with the emotional transatlantic ac- 
tresses who have at various times trod 
the boards in Manhattan. 

Mr. Lou-Tellegen, who has been seen 
here before with Madame Bernhardt, 
also keeps the limelight upon the acting, 
and he in addition might give to our sup- 
posed serious students of the drama in the 
stalls an excellent opportunity of consider- 
ing the different styles of acting which 
may exist. He is very definitely, to put 
it in the concisest and easiest way for 
the American playgoer, of the Bernhardt 
as opposed to the Duse school. He is 
fairly obvious and he is by intention, 
theatrical; that is, most profoundly and 
most cunningly of the theater. But the 
result is pyrotechnically brilliant; noth- 
ing so good of its kind has come to us 
for a long time. Mr. Tellegen’s acting— 
to become technical again—would proba- 
bly not convince you that a falsely written 
scene was real, but it might quite con- 
ceivably make you not care which it was, 
so delighted would you be with his render- 
ing of it. He adds to such gifts, in Span- 
ish costume at least, very authentic 
beauty. 

Lovers of acting, to put it briefly, 
cannot afford to miss “Maria Rosa.” 
It is what musicians would call a 
brevura passage in the winter theatri- 
cal season. 

Q7 
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E Americans are accustomed to 

take politics for granted, and 

only think about the details 
and incidents of it. We are likely to 
resent being asked to think about Politics 
itself: what it is and why it is, and if it 
is really any use! 

Yet some thousands of Americans have 
at critical times considered seriously, even 
desperately, the question upon which Mr. 
Lippmann in this book* seeks to throw 
the light of twentieth century thought. 

In Chicago, for instance, in the early 
*80’s, a workingmen’s party which had 
started out with a living faith in politics, 
electing representatives to the city council 
and the state legislature, and believing 
fully in the power of the ballot to achieve 
their ends—this party, disillusioned by 
the flagrant theft of a few elections, and 
discouraged by the mordant cynicism 
of John Most, ceased to believe in politics, 
and for two years talked Dynamite. 

Of that lack of faith the Haymarket 
bomb was one of the results. It signi- 
fied that there were questions concerning 
the validity of politics which needed to 
be cleared up. 

The need still exists, as may be seen 
from the case of the Socialists today. 
Belief in politics is one of their three 
cardinal principles. In order to join 
the Socialist party one has to affirm 
solemnly one’s belief in the method of 
politics. And yet, only a few months 
ago, after long debates in every “local” 
in the country, one of the chief figures in 
the party was expelled from membership 
for his notorious and contagious disbelief 
in the ballot. At the very height of 
Socialist success in elections, the Syndi- 
calist cynicism in regard to politics had 
so far undermined the Socialist principle 
as to cause actual fear of a split in the 
party. Disbelief in politics is one of the 
tendencies of the time. 


LL this, to be sure, has occurred within 
small idealistic groups. But it is not 
confined to these groups. Radical parties 
are a kind of seismograph. If you would 
know what obscure tremors agitate the 
great middle class, it is well to look at 
such radical groups. Their violent ac- 
tions and reactions are a portent of what 
is happening or about to happen in the 
larger world. 

“The most incisive comment on pol- 
itics today,” writes Mr. Lippmann—and 
he means in this large world—‘‘is indif- 
ference.” Where the disillusioned work- 
ingman turns to sabotage, the disillu- 
sioned business man may simply stay 
away from the polls on election day. 
But his action is significant. 

It is a peculiar situation, into which 
Mr. Lippmann’s book comes as the first 
serious attempt at explanation. On the 
one hand there is a constant extension of 
reform activities, based on a belief in the 
effectiveness of political method. The 
erganization of the Progressive party was 
a striking act of faith—of faith in politics. 
The anti-political philosophy of laisser- 
faire has broken down, and experiments 
in municipal ownership and government 
control are confidently proceeding. There 





*“A Preface to Politics,” by Water LippMaNN. 
Mitchell Kennerly. $1.50 net. 


“A Preface to Politics” 


By FLOYD DELL 


is an increasing number of laws assuming 
a direction of the activities and even the 
morality of the individual. The sphere 
of politics seems never to have been so 
large as it is today. 


N the other hand, there is, in the 

industrial world, Syndicalism, with 
its program of “direct action’? and its 
utter contempt for politics. The senti- 
ment of “anti-parliamentarism”’ is grow- 
ing all over the world. In England 
recently, Hilaire Belloc resigned from 
parliament to write a book attacking 
“The Party System.” And he and 
Cecil Chesterton, successive editors of 
the New Witness, have by means of sensa- 
tional exposures almost brought about 
the downfall of a ministry which more 
than any other in English history has 
extended the activities of government and 
enlarged the domain of politics. 

This latest phase of radicalism is likely 
to seem to us bewildering and topsy- 
turvy. Indeed, there is a sense in which 
radicals have turned upon themselves. 
After advocating measures like working- 
men’s insurance for a generation, they 
are attacking the one just put in 
force as an arrangement made for the 
benefit of the employers and tending 
to break down the labor unions. In 
this country, the Socialists at the present 
time do not know whether they believe 
in government ownership or not. Charles 
Edward Russell, who wrote a book a 
few years ago praising in the highest 
terms such experiments in New Zealand 
and Australia, now denounces them as 
“reactionary!” 

The change from the theoretical to the 
practical field is one which especially 
arouses a doubt of the validity of politics. 
The Socialists, after working hard to 
secure the election of officials in various 
towns, have often been compelled to go 
to work and throw ’em out again. So 
well known is this difficulty that it is a 
rule for the man who accepts a nomina- 
tion from this party to hand in to the 
“central committee” a signed, undated 
resignation! 


HESE are a few of the difficulties 
which politics now present—an 
indication of the muddlement in which 
the most confident of us are likely to 
feel ourselves implicated. More striking, 
perhaps, is the protest raised everywhere 
against the increasing control by the 
government of the individual. The bu- 
reaucratic tyrannies of the post-offices, 
the laws against “‘indecent”’ literature, 
stringent divorce legislation, and the 
drastic provisions of the “‘Mann Act,” 
according to which a man who indulges 
ina “Hindle Wakes” escapade may be 
sentenced to a term of years in prison as 
a “‘“white slaver’’—in resentment of these 
cruel absurdities, the radicals are align- 
ing themselves under the ci-devant banner 
of Individualism. It is, indeed, a pretty 
muddle! 

Into this situation comes Mr. Lipp- 
mann with the suggestion that we consider 
politics anew. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ he says point- 
edly, “uncriticised assumptions have been 
made about the real uses of politics.” 
Such assumptions he proceeds to criticise 











at length in the course of his compre- 
hensive and incisive book. 

“There are, I believe,” says Mr. Lipp- 
mann, “blunders in our political thinking 
which confuse political activity with 
genuine achievement.” 

One of the blunders which he points 
out—and the one which is perhaps the 
source of most of the doubt that has arisen 
as to the validity of politics—is that con- 
ception of statecraft which seeks to pro- 
vide “a mechanically constructed con- 
trivance within which the nation’s life 
is contained and compelled to approxi- 
mate some abstract idea of justice or 
liberty.” : 

He sets down at the outset as a limita- 
tion of politics the impossibility of secur- 
ing perfection by perfect laws. Politics, 
in his view, is simply an opportunity to 
give the momentum of popular approval 
to forces and personalities which the 
people trust. 


E would have us understand what 
politics can and can not effec- 
tively be. It can be the means of “the 
invention of new political forms, the 
prevision of social wants, and the prepara- 
tion for new economic growths.” It can 
not be a medium for the expression of 
moral enthusiasm or moral indignation. 
It can not continue to use “‘The method 
of the taboo’”—that device which our 
legislators have been so prone to employ. 
Confronted with an evil, they did not 
try to see how it might be obviated or 
turned into good by the creation of new 
social forces. No—‘“they forbade the 
existence of evil by law. They made it 
anathema. They pronounced it dam- 
nable. They threatened to club it. 
They issued a legislative curse, and called 
on the district attorney to do the rest.” 
And of course the evil went on as before, 
and in the hopeless conflict more and more 
people became sick of politics. 

The field of political action is thus ap- 
parently restricted—but only to be mag- 
nificently enlarged in his further discus- 
sion. For politics, as he indicates, has 
its twofold aspect. Voting and making 
laws are not the beginning and the end 
of politics. Just as the assassination of 
a ruler is a political act, so is the effective 
promulgation of ideas. In a sense, the 
conversion of HarPER’s WEEKLY to the 
Feminist cause is as truly a political act 
as the gaining of the ballot by the women 
of Illinois. All those acts which give 
force and direction to existing tendencies 
are part of the greater politics. And on 
this matter Mr. Lippmann has much that 
is valuable to say to us. 

Adopting from H. G. Wells the term 
‘‘mental hinterland,” he makes plain to 
us the importance of all that preliminary 
thought which precedes and gives signifi- 
cance to legislative action. It does no 
good to capture a man’s vote in behalf 
of a new program, if his mind is full of 
antiquated notions which contradict and 
nullify that program. 

You must capture his mind, too. You 
must fill his mental hinterland with new 
conceptions. You must create new minds 
before you can have a new world. And 
this, in the view of Mr. Lippmann, is the 
great task of the real politics of the future. 
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Finance. 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Protecting the Stockholder—His Duties 


EFORE going into any detail as to 
B how the investor, and more espe- 

cially the stockholder, may secure 
protection through his own efforts, and 
those of others, it may be well to point 
out his duties and obligations, moral as 
well as legal. This is neither a theoretical 
nor a Quixotic subject. It is one dictated 
by ordinary caution. For who can tell 
when an aroused public conscience will 
make the ethics of today the laws of 
tomorrow? 

Rights and privileges usually carry 
with them duties and obligations. Those 
of a legal nature which appertain to 
stocks are fairly well known and require 
only a brief summary. Purchasers of 
stocks are liable to creditors of the com- 
pany for unpaid instalments on shares 
which were only part paid to begin with. 
They also are liable to the creditors for 
dividends paid out of capital rather than 
out of earnings. If a corporation fails 
and its creditors can prove that stock was 
issued for property or services at excessive 
or fictitious values, they can sometimes 
hold the stockholders, provided the latter 
were the original subscribers to the stock. 

In New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Tennessee and North and South Da- 
kota employés of a company can in 
many cases hold stockholders directly 
for their wages if the company refuses to 
pay. Stockholders in national banks 
and in nearly all state banks are liable 
to creditors for double the amount of 
the face value of their stock, and in two 
states, California and Minnesota, this 
same rule applies to certain other classes 
of corporations. 


Are There Moral Responsibilities? 
‘ are the only important liabil- 


ities, or accountableness, of a legal 
nature, which accrue to stock ownership. 
Now how about the moral, or shall we 
say the social, liability? Are they as 
fully understood? 

It is a well-known fact that a new code 
of business ethics is in the making. One 
only has to follow the many dissolutions 
of trusts, Supreme Court decisions on 
monopoly matters and debates in Con- 
gress to realize this fact. But as stated 
by Mr. Arthur B. Kuhn in his admirable 
comparative study of the law of corpora- 
tions with particular reference to the 
protection of creditors and stockholders, 
the so-called “anti-trust” problem has 
absorbed the attention of statesmen and 
publicists, and I might add, that of busi- 
ness men, to the neglect of the organic 
functioning of the corporation itself. 

Professor John W. Burgess has pointed 
out that if the internal affairs of corpora- 
tions are not properly attended to, “the 
few may despoil the many, and thus 
weaken the basis of popular government, 
if not of all forms of government.” 

This is a strong statement, but it 
goes to the very foundations of our 
present-day troubles. The moral, or 
social, obligations of the individual 
employer are already admitted. If a 
clothing manufacturer does not main- 
tain sanitary conditions for his laborers 
or does not provide enough fire exits, he 
is fined. His case is plain. The appli- 
cation of similar principles to the stock- 


holder in a large company, that is, to the 
more complicated forms of property, 
seems only a matter of time. It is in 
accordance with the country’s growing 
regard for human welfare. In the ab- 
stract the school-teacher in Vermont who 
owns ten shares of United States Steel 
preferred is just as responsible for the 
injury to an immigrant workman in the 
Homestead mills as were the two sweat- 
shop proprietors whose girl employés were 
killed in the Triangle fire. 

The relation between the Vermont 
school-teacher and the Slavish workman 
may possibly be considered the loos- 
est of conceivable relations. Stocks and 
bonds are an intangible form of prop- 
erty. Relatively they were the invention 
only of yesterday. 
associated with more primitive forms of 
property have not yet adhered to these 
disguised instruments. The owner of 
a dog that bites pedestrians is held liable 
directly enough. But how about the 
petty investor whose mammoth machines 
have crippled a workman? There is no 
real difference in kind. It is only one of 
degree. 


But What Can I Do? 


6 Visas desire for profits is being tem- 

pered by vague uneasiness and com- 
punctions as to the social conditions un- 
derlying these profits. People are actu- 
ally writing to such magazines as the 
Survey to discover if there is a “white 
list’’ of stocks, to find out which are the 
least unfair corporations. People are 
asking if stocks which pay good dividends 
represent enterprise, and superior patents 
and processes, or a minimum of these as- 
sets and a maximum of child labor law 
evasion, killing speed, underpay, and 
lack of accident protection. No invest- 
ment banker’s prospectus enlightens one 
with respect to these subjects. Only 
when corporate greed becomes a public 
scandal does Wall Street awake to the 
fact, and rarely even then. 

Of course state iabor boards investi- 
gate these conditions, but that is not the 
point. An enlightened social conscience 
demands that the owners themselves look 
after them. At first sight the difficulties 
seem insurmountable. They seem so 
great that the stockholder is baffled by 
their mere contemplation. There may 
be scores of thousands of other share- 
holders, a scattered, heterogeneous body. 
The managers are regarded as unapproach- 
able, and scornful of the small owner. 
As arule the small stockholder has neither 
time nor ability to study these questions. 
He feels that the business will go on 
whether he remains a stockholder or not, 
and the easiest way, if he does not like the 
business, is to sell out. Probably he does 
so, and takes up some other worthy cause, 
such as distant missions, for which he is 
not anything like as responsible. 


What Can Be Done 


"THE difficulties are not as great as 

they seem. The most soulless cor- 
porations are really made up of men. If 
a stockholder places facts clearly before 
the management with a certain insistence 
and persistence, he will get results. At 
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first he will be told to sell his stock 
if he does not like conditions. But if 
he refuses to sell and shows that. he 
means business, he will generally get 
results. 

Charles M. Cabot, of Boston, a rela- 
tively small stockholder in the United 
States Steel Corporation, by persistence 
and resort to publicity, single-handed in- 
duced that greatest of all corporate mon- 
strosities to make radical alterations in 
its treatment of labor. Indeed Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the company, met 
Mr. Cabot more than half way. 

But the most striking example of what 
one stockholder can do is afforded by 
the accomplishment of Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, of Chicago. A state investiga- 
tion had disclosed the existence of much 
needless disease from dust and fumes 
among the workers in the Pullman Com- 
pany shops. Goodness knows, this com- 
pany had no excuse for not caring for its 
workers in the most scientific and humane 
way. Since 1875 the company has paid 
an annual dividend of less than 8 per cent. 
only once, and that was following a year 
in which an extra cash dividend of 20 per 
cent. was distributed. Since 1898 the 
company has paid stock dividends of 106 
per cent. A man who owned 100 shares 
of this stock in 1898 and received $800 
a year dividends would now be the owner 


of 240 shares, and would be getting $1920 
a year in dividends without having in- 
vested a single additional penny. 

More than one-half of the company’s 
$120,000,000 of stock, upon all of which 
8 per cent. is paid, is a dividend itself. 
In other words this company is exactly 
like the express companies in that its 
huge capital stock as well as its huge 
dividends largely represents not invested 
funds but profits. Moreover this con- 
cern nobly underpaid its porters for years, 
expecting the travelling public to make up 
the pay of these hard-working men in 
tips, and hoggishly charged as much for 
uncomfortable upper as for desired lower 
berths, until the efforts of Congressman 
Jim Manahan, whom so many of his 
smug fellow citizens in Minneapolis re- 
gard as an anarchist, put a stop to these 
practices. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bowen felt the same 
way about it. At least she sent a 
personal investigator to the Pullman 
works, who reported, according to the 
Survey, that there were 200 accidents a 
month, that the company employed only 
one surgeon for part of his time, without 
a nurse or assistant and without the use 
of a company hospital. Moreover there 
was constant poisoning in the paint shops. 
Mrs. Bowen had a rather large block of 
stock but even at that the officers were at 








first rather skeptical. But when she 
firmly presented the facts the manage- 
ment showed a hearty willingness to im- 
prove conditions, and its chemist recom- 
mended a different form of lead paint 
which is much less injurious. Indeed the 
management began to show a great solic- 
itude for its men, and their working con- 
ditions have grown steadily better. 


OSSIBLY few investors have the 
time to take up such subjects, and 
few possess Mrs. Bowen’s interest in char- 
itable work. But there are none that 
cannot at least protest to the management 
if conditions warrant, or that cannot 
write to newspapers and magazines. In- 
deed there are few who cannot take the 
trouble to form local committees, de- 
mand information, and send a representa- 
tive to annual meetings. One thing is 
sure, the handwriting is on the wall that 
society is sure in time to put a stop to 
careless absentee landlordism in corporate 
ownership. Investors will do well to 
forestall a demand from society that they 
assume responsibility for their property. 
Such a demand may come suddenly and 
violently, and a peaceful adjustment to 
changing conditions would be wiser. 
The next two articles will deal with the 
different methods of securing to the stock- 
holder his rights and privileges. 


The Fifteen-Minute Newspaper 


studying at Harvard, accused me 

of reading the newspapers too 
much. He says that professors at both 
universities have advised him to give no 
more than fifteen minutes each day to 
any newspaper. He does not read the 
Sunday editions now because he found 
that they took too much of his time. 

““How much time do you spend read- 
ing newspapers?” he asked when he 
came out to visit my farm. 

“Not less than an hour,” I said. He 
held up his hands in horror, imitating, 
no doubt, the mannerisms of his favorite 
professor. 

“Why not?” said I. “Remember, I 
am a farmer. The least of newspapers 
is to me a neighborly gossip bringing 
fresh tidings. A good newspaper is a 
genial companion, with an amazing fund 
of information, ill digested, perhaps, but 
available, and with a sense of humor not 
offensively broad. The better news- 
papers are friends one is glad to have in 
the house. They inform and stimulate; 
is it not so?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” agreed the post- 
graduate student, hesitantly. 

“Suppose! You know very well that 
you would not dismiss some newspapers 
in fifteen minutes. Frequently you can 
not do justice to one of them in less than 
an hour. To throw it aside in fifteen 
minutes would be to lock the front door 
in the face of a friend who was ringing 
the bell.” 

“That is what I used to think,” 
said he. 

“Used to think! Are you not aware,” 
said I severely, “that Emerson described 
the London Times as a living index of 
the colossal British power? He discerned 
that ‘no power in England is more felt, 
more feared, or more obeyed.’ Isn’t 
that sufficient indication of what a news- 
paper may be?” 


A PRINCETON graduate, now 


By GEORGE F. INGERSOLL 


‘May be, yes; but such arrogance as 
the London Times assumed as the repre- 
sentative of the governing classes, would 
not be tolerated in this country.” 

“Then answer this question; it is a 
little subtle, but I expect you to see the 
point: Would you say that no one 
should spend more than fifteen minutes in 
a school or in a church?” 

“Why, no! hardly!” 

** Well, then, consider what Wordwsorth 
-said to Emerson: ‘In America I wish to 
know not how many churches or schools, 
but what newspapers.’ ” 


4 ew post-graduate student’s eyes 

brightened. ‘That is very, very in- 
teresting!”’ he said; “but I don’t regard 
that as the final word on the subject. 
What newspapers! might be an expres- 
sion of contempt. At best it indicates 
the potential power of American news- 
papers and not their actual achievement. 
As Dooley said, ‘it is a question whether 
gunpowder or th’ printin’-press has done 
more to ilivate th’ human race.’ ”’ 

“That was a joke,” I protested. 

“So be it. Take this in your pipe 
and smoke it: Tolstoi never read news- 
papers, and considered them useless, 
and when they contain false news, even 
harmful. His attitude toward journal- 
ists was rather scornful, and he was indig- 
nant when any one classed them even 
with third-rate authors. He considered 
that it is a misuse of the printing press to 
publish so much that is unnecessary, 
uninteresting, and worst of all inartistic.” 


I SCRATCHED my head. This was a 

tremendous indictment of newspapers 
and of me as a newspaper-reader. “Of 
course,” said I, parrying, “I don’t know 
much about Russian newspapers. But 
I do know that Tolstoi found fault with 
everything in the course of a long life. 
He was as ready to hang himself as he was 





to hang a journalist. And I think it 
safe to say that this country would 
‘Go hang,’ if it were not for the 
newspapers; just as it may go hang 
because of them.” 

“You are playing with words,” cried 
the post-graduate student in philology. 

“T am not! I want you to under- 
stand that you know nothing whatever 
about newspapers.” I was getting angry. 
“You are prejudiced because you think 
newspapers are destroying the purity of 
English speech. Reporters, you say, 
misuse every other word in the dictionary. 
That may be true, it is true. But that is 
only a passing phase; the newspapers will 
find a remedy for their slovenly use of 
English. The big question is: Does the 
newspaper give expression to the best 
traits of its community? And I say 
that here and there it does.” 

“Here and there,” agreed the post- 
graduate. 

“More than that! The best newspaper 
in a community aims to represent and to 
serve that community.” 

“In so far ‘as is compatible with the 
maximum amount of advertising?” 

“In the advertising you will find the 
same honorable standards that you find 
in the news columns. People are coming 
to see that the newspaper selling adul- 
terated editorial opinions will sell 
them adulterated merchandise. The label 
that brands the newspaper, brands its 
advertisements.” 

“Then it is a policy of enlightened 
selfishness that is changing the fifteen- 
minute newspaper into something bet- 
ter?” 

“Tt is more than that, I believe, as 
you will see if you recall President 
Wilson’s appeal to the newspapers of 
the country. Their response shows that 
they recognize their responsibilities, 
and responsibility sobers man and his 
institution.” 
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What They | 
Think of Us 


Houston (Texas) Chronicle 

All those who have been clamoring 
for war with Mexico, and have been 
indulging in severe criticism of the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he has 
not sent the army into Mexico, ought to 
examine and ponder over a cartoon which 
can be found in a recent issue of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 

The word “cartoon” does not very 
happily convey the idea sought to be 
expressed, because it usually suggests 
the idea of fun and humor, while in the 
picture suggested there is no suggestion 
of either. 











On the contrary, it is profoundly solemn | 
and impressive, and makes, in a most | 
effective and expressive way, a forecast | 
of what would have been, had the Presi- | 
dent yielded to the pressure of the in- | 
terests and intervened in Mexico with | 
the American army, and what will be | 
if intervention ever comes about. 


Savannah (Ga.) Press 
Harper’s WEEKLY is not content to 
let the back-biting and carping which | 
goes on among those who accept Mr. 
Henry Lane Wilson’s Mexican policy— | 
instead of President Wilson’s—go without | 

a sharp rebuke now and again. 

Harper’s concludes that Major Gil- 
lette’s and Mr. Henry Lane Wilson’s lec- 
tures are doing much to increase the | 
numbef who believe that President Wil- 
son’s refusal to acknowledge Huerta’s 
title was a wise decision. This is so, we 
are convinced and we are doubly thankful 
for this reason that HarpPer’s should see 
fit to advertise these two lectures by no- 
ticing their silly talk. 


St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch | 

Joe Cannon is ill and under the care | 
of a trained nurse. The relapse is doubt- | 
less due to some unkind thing Norman 
Hapgood said about him in HARpErR’s 
WEEKLY. 


The Chicago Tribune 

Within the cloistered precincts of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
resting the frontate shell of a many- 
cragged and cold-swept intellect upon 
an embattled desk, gently slept and was 
at peace. Error crouched in a corner and | 
licked its wounds, whipped for the day 
and thankful for the armistice granted | 
while intellect dozed. 

At such a moment the devout mem- | 
bers of the staff saw and grasped an | 
opportunity for the performance of a | 
sacred duty. While Mr. Hapgood dozed 
they went respectfully but stealthily, like 
the Pirates of Penzance, with catlike tread 
into the composing-room, and with much 
whispered urgence, to make speed silently, 
had set and placed in the forms of the 
WEEKLY an article entitled “New Wine 
in Old Bottles” —an interview with “an 
elderly countrywoman living in the 
South,” written by Corra Harris. 

When Mr. Hapgood awoke he first 
scowled at Error, as is his habit, and 
Error whined and licked its wounds, 
fearing others. . . . 

When the devout members of the staff 
returned from tea they found the editor 
lambasting Error with the barrel stave of 
eternal truth, and the howls of the wretched 
creature were as music to their ears. 































make an irresistible appeal to the 
palate. These bewitching dessert con- 
fections are made for the joyful 
occasion, the social gathering, the feast. 


ADORA—Another dessert confec- 
tion invariably popular with the 
hostess. These little wafers are 
pleasing to look upon, entrancing to 
the taste, whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 


FESTINO —Their resemblance to 
an actual almond is most attractive. 
FESTINO conceals beneath the most 
delicate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS —A 
dessert confection. An unusually 
pleasing chocolate-covered sweet 
with a filling of creamy goodness. 
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YOUR COSTUME THIS SPRING 


Do you want it to be not only “smart” but becoming, 
distinctive, individual? 


Predicts 

SMART Portrays 

STYLES ¢.1.05 
Through the maze of fashion’s glittering parade, SMART 
S can guide you expertly to just the suit, the 


frock, the hat that become you best, express your own 
personality exactly. 


THE SMART STYLES 


SPRING FASHION NUMBER 
on the news-stands, February 25th 


























means a 25 cent expenditure for guidance to a costume 
that will hold its charm for you and others. Order your 
copy from your news-dealer now. 


Better still, let us present you with two copies, for the 
privilege of becoming acquainted. Send the attached 
coupon to- day with a dollar bill, at our risk, for six splendid 
issues of SMART STYLES — each one timely, season- 
able, helpful, and a revelation to women who care for 
dress-distinction. 
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JUNE JULY 41 W. 25th St., N.Y. 
Summer Fashions and Traveling Life in the Open like the idea of a maga- 


zine that will apply 
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The Postal Life 


a 


PO ape apse ant af enoptn de 


2 


Employs no Agents 


WE write the word 
large because we 
realize the good that 
publicity can doin 
truthfully presenting 
the advantages and 
benefits of the great 
institution of life in- 
surance, 
£ 


Most_ life-companies 
however, instead of deal- 
ing direct—by publicity. 
prefer to sit back and send 
ue agents to represent 


them 
& 

Some of these agents 
misrepresent; 
almost anything 
business; yet their com- 
panies, while accepting 
the business, disclaim re- 
sponsibility for what such 
agents say. 


The policyholder, there- 
fore, gets the worst of it 


happen if the companies 
would eliminate the agent 
and reach the_ public 
through advertising. 


# 


The one American 
company that does ac- 
quire new policyholders 
wholly through pub- 
licity and that gives 
them the benefit of the 


agents’ commission is 
the 


Postal Life 
Insurance 
Company 






Tt first year policyholders 


eceive a guarantee 
idend corres- 
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POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
35 Nassau St., New York 








ponding to what other com- 
panies pay their agents, less a 
moderate advertising charge. 


This dividend 
ranges up to 


40% 


of the premium on 
whole-life policies 


In subsequent years policy- 


holders can deduct the entire 
agent’s renewal commission 
of 


7\5% and an office ex- 


pense saving of 2%, mak- 
ing up the 


Annual Dividend of 


Guaranteed in the Policy 


And in addition, the Postal 
pays, every year after the 
first, contingent dividends 
that are earned by the Policy. 


#2e# 


Write and find outthe 
exact sum the Company 
will save you on any 
standard form of contract 
—Whole Life, Limited- 
Payment Life, Endow- 
ment, Joint-Life or on a 
Monthly-Income Policy. 

Call at the office or write 
for full official information. 
Simply say: “Mail me in- 
surance - particulars as per 

advertisement in 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
February 14.” 


In your Letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 


3. The exact date of your birth. 





FURTHERMORE the 
F postal Life offers other 
substantial benefits 
that other companies 
do not, or can not give. 


£ 


Among these are the 
right to deposit pre- 
miums monthly and 
the privilege of one free 
medical examination 
each year, if desired, 
to check incipient dis- 


ease. 
£ 


The Com 
Health Bure 
distributes 
periodical bulletins 
containing timely in- 
formation on health 
conservation. 


£ 


This publicity (by cir- 
cularizing) is in addition 
to the Company’s adver- 
tising in the leading maga- 
zines, some of which have 


past eight years. 

this period it h 
demonstrated that secur- 
ing business by publicity 
instead of by agents re- 
sults in decisive savings 
for policyholders. 


Postal Life announce- 
ments go wherever the 
mails go, thus enab- 
ling residents of every 
State to secure 


Sound Protection 


at 
Low Net Cost 
£ 





Strong Postal 
° 

Points 
First: Standard policy- 
reserves, DOW hearly 
$10,000,000. = /rsurance 
tn force nearly $50, 
Second: O/d-line legal 
reserve insurance—N0t 
fraternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 


strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 


Fifth: High medicai 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one free medical exam- 
ination each year, if de- 
sired. 











No agent will be sent to visit you; The Postal J.ife does not employ 
them; by dealing direct, you get the benefit of the agent’s commission. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 





You Deal Directly 
with the Company 


Fourth: noha under] - 
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By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


HETHER it will or no, the 
present is fated to act as an 
intermediary between the past 

and the future—which means that the 


future can not be wholly unlike the 
past. 


The art of the moment grows commonly 
out of a more distant past by reaction 
against the past lying just behind. 


We know by sad experience that the 
novel with a purpose is an abomination 
mostly, and as often a failure. We have 
learned, too, that the novel without a 
purpose is rarely worth the second read- 
ing which is supposed to constitute the 
test of good literature. It is now up to us 
to bring these seemingly incompatible 
facts into some sort of harmony. 


To be at its best, poetry should imitate 
life’s refusal to explain itself. 


The poet of the future will have to win 
his laurels by bringing out the symbolic 
significance of common words. 


Over the main entrance of the Royal 
Theater at Copenhagen these words are 
graven: “Not for amusement only.” It 
means that poetry, to earn its title, must 
give something above and beyond the 
thoughtless pleasure of the passing mo- 
ment. But this something is not instruc- 
tion in the narrower sense, as has so often 
been mistakenly asserted. No, it is 
something still higher and richer and 
more far-reaching—something that we 
can only designate as inspiration. 


The poet often becomes a prophet be- 
cause his fancy dares to proclaim as true 
what the thinker must regard as merely 
possible. 


The “morality” of an artist’s work de- 
pends largely on his recognition of it as 
his individual contribution to the sum of 
mankind’s common store of culture—a 
contribution which the race exacts from 
all its members, high or humble, in one 
form or another, at the penalty of extinc- 
tion and oblivion. 


MONG many things that condition 
the greatness of an artist, two seem 
fundamental: first, that his art be a true 
expression of his own spiritual experience: 
and secondly, that his experience be typi- 
cal of what has befallen, or may befall, 
some vast human group. If the former 
condition be not fulfilled, an artist’s work 
is likely to be lacking in validity; in the 
absence of the second condition, its valid- 
ity, though unquestioned, will be of no 
special importance. 


In our efforts to decide whether the ap- 
peal of poets and artists and thinkers 
should be to the many or to the few, we 
should remember that the greatest man 
will always be he who makes the highest 
possible truth clear to the greatest possi- 
ble number. 


If you are looking for a safe investment, 
turn not to things, but to life itself: to 
the very act of living. Things will perish, 
but experience will not. You own noth- 
ing but what has actually become a part 
of yourself. Not even time itself has any 
power over it as long as you remain 
YOURSELF. 

From the lips of life this lesson is heard 
in never-ceasing iteration: ‘Mind the 
next step!” Its corollary is that plans 
are not made, but grow. 
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This Woman Has Conquered 
the World 


She has won everything in life a woman craves; she 
has kept her youth and with it her beauty, but, more 
than all, she has groped her way through utter dark- 
ness to light and -happiness. Read her amazing life- 
and-love story, entitled ‘‘A Successful Marriage,’’ in the 


MARCH 
M°CLURE’S 


All News-stands 15 Cents 
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The smoke 
that cheers- 





